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WALTER HusTON AS OTHELLO 


Shakespeare and Walter Huston meet 
this summer in the Robert Edmond Jones 
production of Othello at Central City. 


— 
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The WORLD and the THEATRE 


Music in the Air: Gilbert 
and Sullivan — The 
Opera Cleans House 


F you love music and are looking 

hopefully across the summer wastes 

of New York concert halls and 
opera houses toward the heaped-up 
pleasures of the autumn you may be 
interested in two notes that have been 
featured in the news. The first records 
the probability that the D’Oyly Carte 
Opera Company of London, direct heirs 
of the Gilbert and Sullivan tradition, 
will be the guests of the Martin Beck 
Theatre in September. If the famous 
company is, after long years, not made 
up of the same singing actors whose 
performances interpreted perfectly the 
work of an already perfect partnership, 
they can be counted upon to play in the 
same spirit, with all the gay and de- 
lightful business which has been pre- 
sented through many years. The actual 
importance of the visit, however, lies in 
the fact that the D’Oyly Carte Company 
alone is in possession of the Sullivan 
orchestrations, which have never been 
published—which are, in fact, reported 
to be kept under lock and key except 
during rehearsal and performance. Two 
or three of the scores are said to have 
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| 2 deraharntgipcer wesc producer, man- 
ager, painter, historian—Wil- 
liam Dunlap was America’s first real 
Man-of-the-Theatre, who could do 
almost everything and loved doing it. 
Author of André and Fontainville 
Abbey, painter of amusing and im- 
portant subjects, manager and pro- 
ducer in the Park Theatre, Dunlap 
represents the first upholder of the 
value of a fine tradition. The thin 
thread of the past was caught up 
when the Dunlap Society, formed by 
such Dunlap admirers as Edwin 
Booth and Brander Matthews, was 
organized in 1885 to publish valuable 
theatre material. The Dunlap Society 
went out of existence in 1921, when 
most of its friends died, but its tie to 
a good past is worth preserving. The 
reéstablishment of such a group would 
create a useful contact in any new 
experiments toward a national theatre. 
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HE Milwaukee Society of Allied 

Arts is said to have made $15,- 
000 net from the Dramatic Festival 
held at the Pabst Theatre this spring. 
Since this does not include a probable 
profit for Robert Henderson, the pro- 
ducer, the future of theatre festivals 
in the mid-west looks hopeful—and 
perhaps not in the mid-west alone. 


_ 
OHN GIELGUD has finally es- 
caped from the long run of Richard 
of Bordeaux to appear in The Mait- 
lands, Ronald Mackenzie’s second 
and last play, completed just before 
his tragic death two years ago. Plays 
scheduled for Mr. Gielgud have be- 
come almost as prevalent as those for 
Charles Laughton. Both of them are 
mentioned for the London cast of 
Alexander Korda’s production of Ni- 
jinsky, in which Paul Muni, it is 
said, will appear in New York in the 
fall, also under Mr. Korda’s auspices. 
*€ 

H UBERT GRIFFITH, writing 
of Sydney Carroll’s plans for 
another summer season of plays in 
Regents Park, London, sums up the 
venture happily. “Mr. Sydney Car- 
roll,” he says, “seems to have com- 
manded many and varied talents to 
his services. He has taken the estab- 
lished into his confidence—and he has 
given the young a chance. The toast 
drunk at the open-air theatre was, 
‘The Sun!’ Those of us who like the 
wine of magic added to our Shakes- 
pearean performances will echo it.” 
Mr. Carroll goes beyond Shakespeare 
for his season’s repertory. After As 
You Like It, Twelfth Night, Love's 
Labour’s Lost and The Comedy of 
Errors, he will experiment with Mil- 
ton’s Comus, Dekker’s Shoemaker’s 
Holiday, Aristophanes’ Lysistrata and 
Shaw’s Androcles and the Lion. 
Among the players scheduled are 
Sir Nigel Playfair, playing Jaques 
and Sir Toby Belch, Margaretta 
Scott for Juliet and Viola, Phyllis 
Neilson-Terry as Olivia and Oberon. 
The producers will be Robert Atkins, 
Maxwell Wray, Sir Philip Ben 

Greet and Leontine Sagan. 
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been pirated in Germany many years 
ago, the others, as we have heard them 
in America, are said to have been scored 
from the piano version, revamped from 
memory, or from notes made during 
English performances. Travelers in 
England have long maintained that the 
English scores added a great musical 
richness not wholly attributable to the 
fact that they were performed by fuller 
orchestras, a feature generally neglected 
here. 

The second news note refers to the fact 
that this spring, just before the Opera 
Ball at which the public pledge of more 
than three hundred thousand dollars for 
the continuance of the Metropolitan 
Opera next year was completed, the Fire 
Commissioner discovered a host of vio- 
lations in the building, enough to have 
rendered it unsafe for years to players 
and to the audience. The Ball was 
allowed to go on only on condition that 
the fire violations would be corrected 
before the beginning of another season 
—a matter, it issaid, of some six hundred 
thousand dollars’ expense. So the realty 
company owning the Opera House has 
been obliged, after all, to dig down into 
its pockets for funds to make the ill- 
equipped, ill-adapted house safe—not 
modern, not well-equipped, not right in 
any sense—but safe and—it is reported 
—clean. When the funds spent by the 
public and the company to bolster up a 
bad real estate investment have been 
totaled, somebody will probably be 
shocked to find that New York might 
have had a fine, new, thoroughly mod- 
ern opera house for much less money. 
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Edwin Forrest in Metamora 


MATERIAL FOR A REPERTORY 
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Vandamm 


Katharine Cornell has fortified her place 
in the forefront of the American theatre 
by a ten-months tour of the country which 
extended over seventeen thousand miles. 








KATHARINE CORNELL 
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THE IRRESISTIBLE THEATRE 
A National Playhouse for America 


By EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


crossed the Channel to play a short season in London, as 

they have done again this year. In that day, almost as in 
this, their conventions and limitations were obvious; nevertheless 
they thrilled the theatre lovers in their audience by the quality of 
their speech, the high style of their acting method, the level of 
their repertory, the unity and standard of their approach to per- 
formance. English praise was generous and Matthew Arnold was 
roused to an encomium ending with a phrase that has echoed 
through England and America ever since. “The theatre is irre- 
sistible ; organize the theatre.” 

To Anglo-Saxons as a whole, in spite of Shakespeare, the one 
eternal universal dramatist, the theatre is not irresistible in the 
same sense that it is to the French, to Germans, Russians, Latins. 
Americans were able to do without the theatre entirely, by statute, 
for more than a hundred years and without a living native theatre 
for three hundred years. But gradually the need has come upon 
them, has gathered strength during the twentieth century and has 
developed a quick sudden force and shock in the last five years 
when material emptiness has made space for living in men’s lives. 
What Matthew Arnold wrote fifty years ago Brooks Atkinson, with 
a few words altered, might have written yesterday: “We have 
everything to make us dissatisfied with the chaotic and ineffective 
condition into which our stage has fallen. We have the remem- 
brance of better things in the past, and the elements for better 
things in the future. We have a splendid national drama of the 
Elizabethan age, and a later drama which has no lack of pieces 
conspicuous by their stage qualities, their vivacity and their talent, 
and interesting by their pictures of manners. We have had great 
actors. We have good actors not a few at the present moment. But we 
have been unlucky, as we so often are, in the work of organization. 
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. . . It seems to me that every one of us is concerned to find a 
remedy for this melancholy state of things, and that the pleasure 
we have had in the visit of the French company is barren unless 
it leaves us with the impulse to do so, and with the lesson how 
alone it can be rationally done. ‘Forget-—can we not hear those 
fine artists sayingr—‘Forget your clap-trap, and believe that the 
State, the nation in its collective and corporate character, does well 
to concern itself about an influence so important to national life 
and manners as the theatre. ... The people will have the theatre; 
then make it a good one. .. . The theatre is irresistible; organize 
the theatre.’ ” 

In America, with life so various and so intense, a plan for a 
national theatre has the inherent advantage of great scale, which 
is one of its necessities. It has moreover a world as large as all 
Europe to feed it both with artists and with audiences, and to 
serve as an outlet for its productions and its players. But also it 
runs the specific American danger of organization for uplift and 
reform, a pulling and hoisting up from the bottom instead of 
building—with the finest artists for leaders—from the top down. 

Half of the pigeonholes in Washington are said to be full, to- 
day, of schemes for a national theatre. The story sounds likely 
enough considering the number of such schemes that have passed 
through the hands of every editor that would read them this win- 
ter, of every kindly soul that would listen to them. There are 
plans for building a national theatre in New York, for building 
jt in Washington, for building it in Los Angeles, for building it 
in twenty sections in cities of various size in different parts of 
the country. One feature all of the plans seem to have in com- 
mon; they begin with a building of bricks and mortar, or, to be 
more modern, of steel and glass, of copper and cork. They all, 
of course, assume that actors, and plays, and finally an audience 
will be put into the buildings. And since there are, on the rolls 
of Actors’ Equity, many thousands of players out of work, it is 
presumed that there will be no lack of acting talent. What reper- 
tory there will be, what standards, method, central idea, seems to 
be nobody’s concern. Generally speaking, the heart of these 
schemes lies in the mania for securing national money for public 
relief from the evils of the depression. The organization of the 
theatre as an art, and as a social force, enters only incidentally 
into the planning. Primarily they are schemes for a great new 
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public charity. That itself is an amusing (if terrifying) idea to 
anyone who has ever figured theatre costs seriously. Surely, it 
would be cheaper to pay a living wage, for the rest of his natural 
life, to every man who calls himself an actor, asking no questions 
as to his ability, than to undertake the organization of a national 
theatre as a way of providing work for actors out of employment. 

It could easily be said of these schemes for an American Na- 
tional Theatre, as it was of the Holy Roman Empire, that they 
are not American, nor National, nor Theatre. But forget them 
all and there remains the need and the desire for a national theatre. 
What then shall it be? 

In one of the prefaces to the plan developed in England some 
years ago, chiefly by William Archer and Granville-Barker, this 
paragraph appears: “There is no clear-cut channel in which liber- 
ality and public spirit can easily flow in the direction of theatrical 
reform. It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that you can buy a 
free library or a picture-gallery readymade, and present it as a 
‘going concern’ to whatever community you please. But the man 
who desired to endow a theatre would have first to invent it-—a 
laborious task, for which he would probably have no preparation 
and no facilities.” True enough, no doubt. But there are certain 
specifications which can be given to the inventor as a foundation 
for his work—basic facts about any theatre’s essential qualities, 
information about the repertory desirable and available for a na- 
tional theatre, suggestions as to standard and purpose. Such notes 
as these, for example: 

Any living theatre must have five essential qualities: It must 
have an entity, an organism that can be recognized, as you recog- 
nize a human being, by certain traits of character and of physical 
presence that are marks of personal life. It must have perma- 
nence in some one or more of its fundamentals. It may be a 
permanence of place or of leadership, as in the Moscow Art 
Theatre or the Vieux Colombier or the Neighborhood Playhouse; 
of repertory, of company, or of idea, as in Meiningen or the Théatre 
Libre or the Provincetown, or of any two or three of these com- 
bined; but something it must be that stands firm and rooted, some- 
thing not too transitory, in that transitory world of the theatre 
where performances die as they live, each day, as a production is 
set up, played through, and struck. It must have the power of 
growth, of progress, both in its permanent and its impermanent 
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factors, because times change and it must change with them so that 
“Plus ¢a change, plus c’est la méme chose.” It must bear within 
itself the power of generation, the element of renewal, a force 
that having flowed out of its own inner strength and integrity, can 
bring back fresh strength from a newer, younger world. And 
finally it must have a goal that is essentially a theatre goal. There 
is no reason under the sun why the leader of a fine theatre should 
not hope to gain money, or power, or preferment from the enter- 
prise. But these are by-products of theatrical success, not essen- 
tial theatre goals, which must always be in some way related to 
the performance of good plays by actors of talent, and the conse- 
quent development of the theatre’s innate power of entertainment, 
edification, exaltation, escape and social persuasion. There has 
probably never been an organized theatre of importance that did 
not have, to some extent, these five qualities. 

The lack of a recognizable entity, on the other hand, the lack 
of permanence in idea, plan, or personnel, the lack of any soil in 
which to grow, or any seeds for renewal, these are what have 
caused the debacle of the so-called commercial theatre in America 
during the last generation. Not only the fact of failure but the 
reasons for it are more easily understood today than they were ten 
years ago, when money was pouring into the coffers of producers 
and theatre owners and when thousands of people nightly were 
getting enjoyment and refreshment at Broadway playhouses and 
all through the country from productions that came from Broad- 
way playhouses. It looked, then, from the outside, as if we really 
had a theatre. Today we know it was a parasite, without roots, 
feeding on the life around it. We recognize the effects as we 
look about at empty playhouses, bankrupt producers, unemployed 
actors, disorganized audiences, and, most disastrous of all, a whole 
generation of playwrights whose work has been squandered to 
make a hawker’s holiday in a business that treated plays as news 
only and not as art. 

This mad waste has made it more difficult than it should be to 
present to the inventor of an American National Theatre even 
the first rough specifications for the modern section of the reper- 
tory he can count on as the nucleus of his programs. Long runs 
wear the life out of plays, beat down their vitality to the perishing 
point, in some inexplicable way. And since there is almost the 
same difference between keeping a living play alive and bringing 
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THE MAN IN THE STREET 


A fundamental and familiar type in modern American urban life, he is the stone 
on which the city treads. He is born, he lives, and he dies—knowing most of 
life’s hurts and few of its pleasures—unknown even by those of his own kind. 
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THE FARMER 


He develops and husbands the wealth of nature, once necessarily living apart from 
the world but today accepting a larger share of its problems. He is close to the 
soil, and his satisfactions reflect its abiding strength and its permanence. 








- R. B. Hoit—R. 1. Nesmith 








THE WORKER 


He is the builder of the city’s wealth and the soul of the nation’s industry, his 
modest beginnings no measure of his hopes for the future. He is proud of his 
American birthright of freedom and equality, and is skilful and courageous. 
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THE ArTIST 


He creates the world’s new spiritual wealth. He interprets the past and presents 
a vision for the future. More than any other man, he is teacher and leader for 
all those who are the forward-looking and imaginative among his fellows. 
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a killed play back that there is between keeping a man alive and 
reviving him after death, so it is almost true—as the opponents 
of repertory insist—that you cannot revive New York plays, even 
successful ones, in New York. Before you can do that, what’s 
done must first be undone. We must systematically undo the 
habit of mind that regards a play and an actor as journalistic 
material only. A hard job, but it can be done if enough people 
want, enough, to do it. It means only relearning the ancient and 
honorable approach to the theatre, and teaching that angle of ap- 
proach to our theatre press agents. They, being the best press 
agents in the world, are to a considerable extent responsible for 
the damage done, because they are obsessed with the mad task we 
put upon them now, of filling with paying customers the same 
house, with the same play and identical actors, night after night, 
week after week. We might put them to school to the far less 
capable opera press agents, who manage to get repertory audi- 
ences even for moribund productions because their attack is right 
and, therefore, is simple. 

There is a certain firm of lawyers in New York City all of 
whom are so fond of music that their friends chaff them by say- 
ing that they ask candidates for association not what legal experi- 
ence they have had, but how many times they have heard Tristan 
and Isolde. The older partner has heard it ninety-four times, be- 
ginning with the first New York performance, and including per- 
formances in almost every great opera house in Europe. The 
younger partner is a little shamefaced because his record stands 
only at fifty-two. He never misses an opportunity to hear a good 
orchestra play a Brahms symphony. He reads his favorite poems 
again and again. He has read The Ambassadors a dozen times, 
at least, and Barchester Towers almost as often. But he is not a 
little resentful at being taken a second time to the same theatre 
performance and he is highly annoyed if fate requires him to sit 
through a play—almost any play—a third or fourth time. You 
might as well offer him last Thursday’s newspaper and expect 
him to enjoy it. 

But he was born and brought up in New York, and, perhaps, 
if we are ever to have a national theatre the best way to begin the 
reform in theatre thinking is by saying emphatically, twice a day, 
after meals—after breakfast, setting out for work; after dinner, 
setting out for play—that New York is not America. 
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There are other places not too near the heart of a wilderness 
where there is at least the memory of the same attitude toward 
the theatre that we take toward opera, music, and the dance, to- 
ward vaudeville and the circus, and where good plays can be kept 
alive and can be revived. Jasper Deeter, in the tiny Hedgerow 
Theatre, just outside of Philadelphia, manages somehow to jug- 
gle a hundred plays. And Frederic McConnell, at the Cleveland 
Play House (which is not a true repertory theatre), keeps on his 
lists, ready for renewal before and after new productions, plays 
from almost every country and of every kind—solemn and gay, 
disputatious and full of action, realistic and poetic, modern, fairly 
modern, old-fashioned, and the classics. He keeps them, he says, 
for a variety of reasons: 

“First, because the plays have previously been so successful. 
Second, because some plays, although not popular successes, have 
so much merit that we like to bring them back for the minority 
who like to see them, and because they give distinction to the 
season as a whole. Third, because a week’s run of a revival is 
often a successful way to bridge new, longer productions; because 
as a matter of schedule a week’s run is often useful. Sometimes 
in the production of a new play that requires a lengthier produc- 
tion period than usual, a week’s run of a revival can be afforded. 
Fourth, because of the fact that the cast is intact and production 
elements are intact or easily assembled. Fifth, because of the 
value to the company of refreshing old parts and old roles; we 
try to keep alive as much repertory spirit as we can.” The list of 
the plays which have been outstanding successes with the audiences. 
in Cleveland and which have also made the most money (these 
two are not always identical) are as follows: 

Anne Pedersdotter, by Wiers-Jenssen; Beyond the Horizon, by 
Eugene O’Neill; Beggar on Horseback, by Kaufman and Con- 
nelly; The Adding Machine, by Elmer Rice; The School for 
Scandal, by Sheridan; The Constant Nymph, by Kennedy and 
Dean; The Racket, by Bartlett Cormack; The Very Great Man, 
by A. E. Thomas and Jack Houseman; Criminal at Large, by 
Edgar Wallace; The Late Christopher Bean, by Sidney Howard; 
Candida, by Bernard Shaw; Brothers Karamazov, by Dostoievsky ; 
Outward Bound, by Sutton Vane; The Jest, by Sem Benelli; Great 
God Brown, by Eugene O’Neill; Twelfth Night, by Shakespeare; 
The Second Man, by Behrman; Lady Windermere’s Fan, by Oscar 
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BARBARA FRIETCHIE BY CLYDE FITCH 


The pioneering spirit in America has lasted 
so long that the country still lacks the per- 
spective which brings the richness and glamor 
of history into proper focus for drama. Per- : 
haps that is why its theatre lacks the good : 
historical plays that have long been an inte- 
gral part of the repertories of older nations. 
In the wide range of American life which 
Clyde Fitch covered, he included two plays 
of this type, Barbara Frietchie and Nathan 
Hale, which are, despite their proximity to 
melodrama, among the American theatre’s 
better plays which are based on history. 
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New York Public Library Theatre Collection 





ABRAHAM LINCOLN BY JOHN DRINKWATER 


America must turn to an Englishman for the 


best historical drama on an American sub- | 
ject. With the aid of Frank McGlynn’s act- | 
ing, Drinkwater’s play was a fine recreation. 
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Wilde; Sweeney Todd, by Pitt; March Hares, by Harry Wag- 
staff Gribble; Streets of New York, by Dion Boucicault; Red 
Rust, by Kirchon and Ouspensky; Hay Fever, by Noel Coward. 

Take out a few journeyman plays from this list and the rest would 
make a good starting point for permanent repertory. And nobody 
ever thinks of a national theatre except as a home of repertory, that 
is, as a theatre with a permanent company where plays are performed 
interchangeably an irregular number of times a week, or a year, with 
certain plays permanently retained in preparation for performance 
and new plays constantly added. 

Which brings us back to the original question of the right play 
material for a national theatre in America. Good, vital, modern 
plays about every aspect of American life, yes; everybody will agree 
to that. That is what the theatre is about. (The difficulty will be to 
find those plays, but a national theatre has no need of hurry. Give 
the experimental theatres in the provinces time, and the workers’ 
theatres, and the new business theatre that is—is it not?—on the way, 
and the plays will come.) A certain number of older American plays, 
yes; those that have helped to make the tradition, presented either 
as social history, just as they were given originally, or remade to our 
times. (The German repertory theatres have—or, must one say, 
had—two methods of renewing old plays. The first they called 
Neuinszenterung, that is, making a modern production; the second, 
and by far the more important, Neueinstudierung, a re-study and 
re-rehearsal, beginning as though the play had come to the director’s 
attention for the first time.) And Shakespeare, yes; of course, he 
belongs to the world. 

But for the rest? There are half a million men and women 
of Italian birth in and around New York City alone. We 
accept their native opera and music as a considerable part of 
our American program. Do not Goldoni and Gozzi, D’Annunzio 
and Pirandello belong to us through them, as Verdi and Puccini 
do? The whole Northwest carries the color of Scandinavian 
lands in the life and habits of its transplanted people. Is not 
Ibsen ours through them? There are seven million folk of German 
descent in America, many of whose ancestors came before the 
American Revolution, and many more, including the noble men 
who came with Carl Schurz after the revolution of ’48, who 
represent the highest American political, social and cultural ideals. 
Is not Schiller, for their children, as sound material for a national 
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theatre as Shakespeare; is not Toller? The answer is really simple 
enough. A national theatre must be representative not only of na- 
tional achievement, but of memory and of vision. There is no great 
national theatre that is not international in its outlook. There is no 
theatre successfully international that has not its roots deep down 
and spreading far out into its own national life. When there are 
representative playwrights from every star in the flag whose works 
are at home on the boards of an American national theatre, the best 
playwrights of the whole world will be at home there too. 

What you get out of a national theatre is not nearly so important— 
immediately—as what you put into it and hope to get out of it. No 
director, no player, no play should be too good for it. “Neither art 
nor literature, nor even religion, are always on the heights, nor need 
they be, but they need to have the heights in view.” 

Nothing could quicken the coming of a national theatre more 
than a vital, enterprising, honest, successful business theatre to feed 
it. Nothing could quicken the coming of such a business theatre 
more than professional support and development of the best com- 
munity theatres, to feed it with plays, directors, an audience and 
capital for production. Nothing could quicken the theatre life of 
the whole country to better advantage than the opening—tomorrow 
—of experimental studios of various kinds to work out the problems 
of method and personnel for a national theatre. 

The theatre itself may—should, in fact—wait to inaugurate per- 
formances; can wait for years, if necessary, even for building. It 
may eventually be supported by tax or be expected to make its run- 
ning expenses after an initial subsidy for building and organization. 
It may include opera and film as well as plays. And it may—it 
should surely—include the dance. It should have a system for pay 
and preferment of actors, a pension fund, a library, a museum, a 
subscription plan and a hundred other adjuncts, none of which is 
fundamental, but with which theatre schemes are usually most con- 
cerned. When the theatre is finally built it may have a home in the 
nation’s metropolis, or the capital city, or a city far removed from 
commerce; it may have a main home and associated centres served 
by touring companies or by permanent companies with guest artists; 
or it may have twenty or a hundred codrdinate branches. But wher- 
ever it is housed, and in whatever form, it must be dedicated to the 
whole country, city and farm, mountain and sea. It must be conser- 
vative and radical, liberally awake and open-minded, in method 
and material, but as little afraid to maintain tradition as to break it. 
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FROM THE AMERICAN SCENE 





Deep River 


A modern “‘native opera” by W. Franke Harling for which 
Laurence Stallings wrote the book and Woodman Thomp- 
son designed the setting, Deep River brought out of the 
past of old New Orleans many characteristic southern quali- 
ties. Harold Igo’s Stee/, essentially northern, dramatized a 
forced pressure that has never had a southern counterpart. 
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Much of the industrial strife that found ex- 
pression in Steel formed the basis of Proces- 
sional, which the Theatre Guild produced in 
1925 and for which Mordecai Gorelik de- 
signed appropriately blatant backdrops. But 
in Processional, John Howard Lawson’s aim 
was not so-much to present the individual’s 
struggle within the industrial fabric as to 
sketch outlines of the pattern itself. From 
the same trunk from which sprang this “jazz 
symphony of American life’, laid in a ie 
ridden mining town of West Virginia, grew 
such recent plays as 1931 and Stevedore. 
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STREET SCENE 





Street Scene was the story of a heterogene- 
ous group bound together only by the acci- 
dent of living in the same New York house. 
But the brownstone front behind which the 
play’s people had their tenement homes sym- 
bolized the conditions under which millions 
of city dwellers live, and the sordid tale 
Elmer Rice told was, except in its details, the 
story of millions. They are the ones whose 
lives are a perpetual struggle against condi- 
tions so overwhelming that the individual’s 
only chance for happiness lies in achieving an 
adjustment to his surroundings—numbing 
himself to them—rather than attempting the 
futile effort of escaping them or changing 
them. Above is the production at Mainz. 
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Through the joint efforts of S. N. Behrman as playwright, 
the Theatre Guild as producer, the Lunts as actors, and 
Raymond Sovey as designer, Meteor blazed into Broad- 
: ways 1929-30 firmament. Here was no tenement-bound METEOR 
protagonist, but a man of big business whose ambitions | 
knew no bounds and who personified to perfection the hero 
of the success story that is the American Favorite Tale. 
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THE FRONT PAGE 


The hectic, repetitive life that centers in a metropolitan 
newspaper office and radiates from it had never been con- 
vincingly portrayed until this play reached Broadway in 
1928. But when Ben Hecht and Charles MacArthur set 
themselves the task of writing a newspaper play out of their 
own experiences they made no attempt to soften either word 
or characteristic, and the result—thanks in good part to 
Osgood Perkins and Lee Tracy—was a play that rang true, 
even if many of its lines rasped hard on sensitive ears. 
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Only a continued study of the contemporary 
New York theatre makes it clear that no 
matter how wide the field from which dra- 
matic material is chosen, the fact that it is 
strained through the New York theatre hop- 
per almost invariably gives it a New York 
aspect. Spread Eagle, a story of war-making 
for political and business reasons, with scenes 
laid in New York, on a transcontinental train 
and in Mexico, became, in presentation, a 
story of New York banking and bankers. 
Aline MacMahon was a member of the cast. 








SPREAD EAGLE 
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GREEN GROW THE LILACS 





The range of life touched by most American 
dramatists who arrive on Broadway empha- 
sizes that slight area between the Battery and 
the Bronx rather than the area between the 
two oceans. That is unavoidable in a coun- 
try where the play is news primarily and 
drama secondly. But there are younger 
playwrights who know the wisdom of taking 
their material from the land from which they 
stem, and Lynn Riggs is one of them—as his 
drama of cowboy life in Oklahoma proves. 
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Eugene O'Neill caught, in The Hairy Ape, 
the very essence of contrast. In one man 
there were the opposing suggestions of faith 
in strength and of fear and bewilderment 
when strength fails, of groping effort toward 
both an inner peace and satisfaction and an 
outward adjustment toward man and en- 
vironment. O’Neill, more than any other 
American dramatist, seems to sense the con- 
flict between the individual, whatever his 
place in life, and the world around him. 
Louis Wolheim played the stoker, and the 
Provincetown Playhouse was the producer. 








THE Hairy Ape 








PORTRAITS IN LINE 
CHALLENGE: EARLY AMERICA 


The continent, 


nibbled by nations, dark in the east 

with dried red streaks of death, 
yet still exact 
in forests of yellow pine, of oak and tamarack, 
lies between sea and sea... 
its sunny breast 

empty of all but the moccasin-footed fellow, 
lithe, wild-hearted, tracking his wilder prey .. . 
lies beneath the cloud-streaked shadow of day. 
And the nations gnaw at the coast, the nations follow. 


Who shall receive this earth: 
its open wind, 

its wooded runes, its rocks and foaming beaches, 
its naked stars above the river-ledges, 
it high blue spruce, its gusty snows that blind 
the maple mountains? 

What conquerors shall inherit 
sea-islands and the red soil grooved by rain? 
Who shall desire this great-browed earth in pain, 
accept his death and like a banner wear it 
into his grave in hill or shale or sand 
and possess the unwilling body of this land? 

FRANCES FROST 


Il. THE SOUTH TO A SON 


The door of the study was half open, but his father sat in an armchait 
with his back to it. He looked up as Edward shut the door. 

“Son a 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘So, you’ve got a little time to sit in here, have you? I’m just not 
doing anything. I reckon you’re all packed.” 

‘“‘There’s no use taking much with me, Father. I'll have to be fitted 
out anyway, when I enlist.” 

“IT don’t know if you said money enough, I wish you’d carry enough.” 

For some reason he could not explain, Edward did not take the arm- 
chair opposite his father’s but sat down beside the desk, resting his elbow 
on it. 

“I was thinking the other night when I couldn’t sleep,” Hugh McGehee 
said, presently, “‘about this day, about when the time came for you to 
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leave. A man’s mind is a strange thing, son.” Edward was silent. He 
was looking at his father, whose eyes as he spoke were on the floor. “Yes, 
sir, a man’s mind is a strange thing. I was wondering about my father’s 
grandfather when he came over here to Virginia. There was his father, 
the MacGregor, and his mother’s father, the MacDonald; and the great 
Montrose was dead . . . the MacGregors outlawed, losing their name; 
there were two sons, this was the younger one. He was leaving Scotland 
forever. . . . I was wondering if it broke his heart . . . just broke his 
heart.” He added quickly, ‘‘Not, of course, Edward, that you are going 
away from us for ever.” 

“You want me to go, don’t you, Father?” Edward asked. 

His father disregarded the question. 

“You know how ’tis in our family. It’s something to know that you 
were loved before you were born.” 

Edward was too young to have any answer, he began to finger the 
pages of a book lying on the desk, noticing as he did so how the gold 
edges glimmered from the trembling of his fingers. 

“The way I’ve been obliged to see it is this: our ideas and instincts 
work upon the memory of those people who have lived before us, and so 
they take on some clarity of outline. It’s not to our credit to think we 
began today, and it’s not to our glory to think that we end today. All 
through time we keep coming into the shore like waves, like waves. You 
stick to your blood, son; there’s a certain fierceness in blood that can bind 
you up with a long community of life.” 

“I never forget you, Father,’’ Edward said. 

“Your father wouldn’t know what the world was without that. And 
think with passion, it’s the only kind of thought that’s worth anything.” 

From STARK YOUNG’Ss forthcoming book, So Red the 
Rose, Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, publishers. 


Ill. TOWARD NEW YORK 


‘An’ everywhere folks is thinkin’ of this town, wishin’ they was here, 
packin’ up their clothes and sellin’ out their stock and movin’ here, an’ 
leavin’ their wives an’ kissin’ their mothers goodbye to come here. 

“T been east an’ I been west an’ everywhere in shanties an’ bunkhouses, 
I seen folks readin’ magazines an’ newspapers an’ Sunday supplements all 
about this town an’ the crooks an’ the murders an’ the banquets an’ the 
millions that’s made an’ the millions that’s lost. 

‘An’ everywhere I heard folks say when they stopped readin’ or hearin’ 
a travelin’ man talk; ‘Christ I’m goin’ to see that town before I die’ or; 
‘Mebbe I could be famous there an’ make a million dollars an’ have my 
name in the papers an’ ride up Fifth Avenue in my own limousine.’ 

“From Mexico to Saskatchewan they’re all thinkin’ the same thing.” 
The Bum speaks, from The Garbage Man, in Three Plays, 
by JouN Dos Passos, Harcourt, Brace, New York, publishers. 






















RANGE OF LIFE IN ONE MAN’S PLAYS 





W hite 


The work of a single playwright with vision may give a clear cross-section of life 
just as the combined output of many writers may suggest it in higher focus. To 
the able dramatist the whole world of time and place is a pasture-land for his 
imagination. From Maxwell Anderson’s first play, White Desert, the tragic tale 
of two young Pennsylvania homesteaders, this playwright has ranged over the 
world, returning always to the rich native scene. The diversity and power of 
Anderson’s work make it a touchstone for American drama and dramatist. 








W hite 


From the simplicity and compassion of White 
Desert, Maxwell Anderson turned, with 
Laurence Stallings’ collaboration, to the ro- 
bustious document, What Price Glory? 1924 
may well be marked as the time when war 
ceased to be glorified in literature as a ro- 
mantic and admirable occupation, for the 
play was written to present “war as it is’, 
even “in a theatre where it has been lied 
about romantically, effectively.” But because 
the authors were artists as much as propa- 
gandists, What Price Glory? was a full- 
blooded show as well as an_ indictment. 





Wuat Price GioryP 
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OurTsipE LOOKING IN 








Anderson started on a wider circuit of Amer- 
ican life in his next plays, three of which 
were produced in one year. First Flight, 
written with Stallings, portrayed a young 
Andrew Jackson and his triumphs over the 
enemy in a new country. The Buccaneer, 
again a Stallings collaboration, told of the 
pirate Sir Henry Morgan and his seven- 
teenth-century raid on Panama. Outside 
Looking In, the best of the three despite its 
weaknesses, brought Jim Tully’s realistic pic- 
ture of hoboes, Beggars of Life, to the stage. 
Anderson’s versatility was showing itself. 














Vandamm 


New York apartment life among newly-mar- 
ried youth was Anderson’s setting for Satur- 
day’s Children, one of his tightest pieces of 
workmanship, perhaps his tenderest play but 
lacking the restless vitality that marks the 
author’s more controversial dramas. He re- 
mained in New York with Gypsy, a detailed 
character study of a girl whose life among 
her artist friends ends tragically. Indigna- 
tion replaced compassion in Gods of the 
Lightning, which came straight out of cur- 
rent headlines as a passionate plea for jus- 
tice in the Sacco-Vanzetti case. Its artistry 
failed to equal its broad humanitarianism. 





Gops OF THE LIGHTNING 
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NicHt Over Taos 





In Night Over Taos Anderson had the long- 
sought opportunity to write for actors he 
knew ‘‘and a better chance for permanence 
in the theatre—where permanence is so badly 
needed.”” He gave this portrait of gorgeous 
colors and splendid words to the youthful 
Group Theatre, whose hopes for a perma- 
nent acting company he approved, but the 
picture of the old Spanish autocrat who 
wished to preserve his land from unioniza- 
tion was weakened by immature, though sin- 
cere, playing. Night Over Taos followed 
Elizabeth the Queen as confirmation of An- 
derson’s belief in verse drama as a medium. 








Vandamm 


After tragedy and adventure in various parts 
of America, Anderson chose political satire 
for the 1933 play, a sceptic, pessimistic pic- 
ture of Federal intrigue. The Pulitzer Prize 
was compensation for the play’s commercial 
failure, which was due partly to the current 
inauguration of a new and less corrupt ad- 
ministration than Anderson pictured. Al- 
though he returned to sixteenth-century Eng- 
land for the poetic Mary of Scotland, next 
season he promises an American theme, that 
of George Washington at Valley Forge. 
Maxwell Anderson has ranged wide and well. 








Born Your Houses 





ACROSS TIME AND SPACE 
The Flash of News and the Spark of Life 


HE drama of the world needs no airship for ocean cross- 
ings. Good news travels on its own wings and the play that 


can freshly illumine some phase of the daily life of one nation 
to another is always good news. Anna Christie and The Hairy Ape, 
Burlesque, Broadway, and The Front Page, Street Scene and The 
Adding Machine were familiar to some theatre audience in every 
country in Europe almost as soon as they established themselves on 
American stages. So, too, R.U.R. and The Vortex, Journey’s End, 
Roar China, The First Mrs. Fraser and Man and the Masses 
quickly made a western crossing. Vivid, authentic, spirited jour- 
nalism is as important to the world of the theatre as it is to litera- 
ture; our commercial theatre has made the double error, first, of 
thinking it was of most importance and, second, of treating all 
plays as though they belonged to the world of journalism. But the 
theatre has its own revenges. Plays that are focused on the news, 
related closely to the problem of a day or an hour, do not live longer 
than their material lives in the world of action, unless, that is, they 
have the artist’s seal upon them. And of what qualities that seal is 
compounded nobody knows; fortunately, perhaps, for the business 
of the theatre. 

Even the most discerning critic, or the most assured, hesitates to 
hazard a guess as to which of the plays of his own immediate day 
have the power of permanence within them. For although jour- 
nalist plays, no matter how successful, disappear from the lists, 
both at home and abroad, almost, if not quite, as quickly as they 
appear, there are other factors in survival that are not so easy to 
distinguish. Some men who are in no sense journalists nevertheless 
belong only to their own day and will not stand transplanting, while 
others break easily the bounds of nationality and generation. Some- 
times the passing of only a few years seems to make the difference 
clear, although not the reason for it. And the critics make their 
holiday of plays that are a score of years, or two score, old. 

So, for example, one might say of Ibsen that although not only 
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the Pillars of Society and An Enemy of the People, but perhaps 
even Ghosts and A Doll’s House have done their job, there is still 
a world ahead for The Wild Duck and for Peer Gynt. And of 
Shaw that surely Candida will stay everywhere, even if theatre 
never again opens its doors to Widower’s Houses or Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession, or even to the whole long list of plays of political argu- 
ment. Sometimes, of course, the reason that a playwright lasts 
beyond his generation in his own country is obvious. So with 
Tchekov, for example, whose plays of bourgeois life are encouraged 
in a Soviet theatre where art is used as a weapon, because of the 
unflattering comment they make on the life with which they deal. 
But that does not account for the ease with which Americans digest 
such strange food as The Cherry Orchard and The Sea Gull. 

What the quality of a play is that makes it universal and im- 
mortal is even harder to gauge than what makes it outlast its 
generation. Why does Camille go on forever? What is there in 
The Inspector General to carry it across so many armed borders? 
Why is Lope de Vega lost to us with 300 years between his time 
and ours, while Shakespeare comes closer day by day? What is 
there in The Little Clay Cart to make its life carry on through so 
many centuries? Why can a great actor always vivify Moliére? 
What is it that makes Greek tragedy so much more vital than 
many a last year’s comedy? 

Time makes its own decisions. Only time can tell the answers 
to such questions. Or perhaps time and the test of a National 
Theatre that does not acknowledge political or social boundaries 
in making up an international repertory of plays. 
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ACROSS TIME AND SPACE 


John Flower 





Love’s Lasour’s Lost 


The Shakespeare Festival Theatre at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon adds, this year, Love’s La- 
bour’s Lost, the lovely and rarely-acted play 
which is, like most of the poet’s work, a last- 
ing part of any national repertory. Aubrey 
Hammond did the settings and costumes. 








Residenz-Atelier, Wien 





SCHILLER’s MARIA STUART, ProDUCED BY MAx REINHARDT IN VIENNA 


Museum of the City of New York 





RostANp’s CYRANO DE BERGERAC, WITH WALTER HAMPDEN AS CYRANO 








Masor BARBARA, BY GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
Vandamm 





TCHEKOV’s CHERRY ORCHARD, WITH NAZIMOVA, AT THE Civic REPERTORY 











Eva Le GALLIENNE AS HILDA WANGEL IN IBSEN’S THE MASTER BUILDER 


A fine actress-manager who has dreamed for years, in her inadequate theatre, of 
a true national theatre with a repertory of the world’s finest plays. As she ap- 
peared in a drama that is as much at home in America as it is in its own land. 





WITHIN THE TYPE 
For a Dramatist’s Note-Book 


OME months ago an unusual statue was unveiled. It was of 
a man, standing and life-size, modeled, not after one man, 
but after hundreds of men. The man in the street, the man 
in the bank, the aviator, the scientist, the artist, the farmer, the 
plumber, the loafer, the engineer—each of these and others had 
been measured and weighed. Then the measurements and weights of 
each individual had been given the benefit of a common denomi- 
nator, charted and tabulated. From those figures the sculptor 
modeled his plaster. And when he was done, there stood a man 
somewhat under middle age, soft-muscled, stoop-shouldered, 
slightly pot-bellied. On feet with more than a suspicion of fallen 
arches he stood, and on a curved spine his head was set—not 
straight and proud—but dropped noticeably forward. He was, so 
we were told, the typical American. As so often happens in such 
cases he showed all of his fellows’ bad qualities and exaggerations 
and retained few of the good and normal ones. Fortunately, no 
one will ever have to meet him in the flesh. He does not exist. 
There is no typical American. To try to create one by averaging 
the characteristics of the multitude is to base a problem on a false 
premise. The way to find what corresponds to the typical American 
man, or the typical American farm, or play, or book, or scene, is 
not to reduce all of the kind to a common denominator, but to 
recognize each separate form within the group as, in itself, typi- 
cally American. For the American quality is not uniformity but 
difference—difference upon difference—each unit in turn breaking 
down into smaller unities—each at once separate from the other 
and complete in itself, each typical of its own place and function. 
In every walk of life, in every social stratum, in every section of 
a country of varied and contrasting natural life and industrial 
occupation and human background there are these divisions, each 
with its own values and traits and significance. And each of these 
groups in turn breaks down, in a sort of geometric progression of 
types within types, into dramatic material that is distinct in its 
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quality and alone in its own right, yet always part of a greater whole. 

The accompanying portfolio of photographs by Doris Ulmann 
shows with a far abler touch than words the way a single type 
opens up to display its component parts to an artist’s eye. In the 
Southern highlands, among the rural people, descendants of early 
Scotch, Irish and English settlers on the land, Mrs. Ulmann’s 
camera has been at work—searching not for the typical but for the 
individual. It was a fertile field, for nowhere in the land are there 
groups more truly American. For generations they have lived in 
their hill towns, cherishing a tongue whose idioms are strange to 
our ears but that even now would be familiar to Queen Elizabeth 
and the American colonists who bore her flag. They have kept 
themselves so aloof that the curse of industrial life has passed them 
by and even the good things of our day have found hard entrance 
to their hills. Theirs is a handicraft culture, or has been until 
now, where the potter, the cobbler, the wood-carver, the carpenter, 
the farmer, has been his own master and the peer of all his fellows. 
Their lives stem straight from the past; yet they are lives of little 
known and unrecognized satisfaction and strength. 

Mrs. Ulmann’s camera has found its mark. She has found chil- 
dren with dreams, a mother whose face bespeaks a holiness reminis- 
cent of another Mary’s, an old age of industrious peace and con- 
tentment, youth with vision in its eyes. She brings no pictures of 
what too many of us have seen in our mind’s eye when we thought 
of Southern hill people. That gun-toting, moonshine-making one 
is, in reality, as untypical of the Southern country people—in 
their green hills and warm sun, with their antique backgrounds and 
their own ideals and standards—as the stoop-shouldered statue of 
the “typical” American. For every one of him there are two and 
four and sixteen of these others. They are the types; they are the 
dramatist’s material. The following series of photographs, dedi- 
cated to them, might well be titled: 


FOR A DRAMATIST’S NOTE-BOOK 


Studies in Peace and Living in an American Tradition 
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IN SOUTHERN HILLS 





CAMERA PortTRAITs BY Doris ULMANN 























THEATRE: 1792 


OING up the handsome stairway of the Comédie Francaise 
there is always a renewed pleasure in the sight of the por- 
trait bust of Moliére, holding within it so many of the 

qualities we like to attribute to this actor-playwright-manager. In 
that not-too-far day when an American National Theatre is build- 
ing, it may be wise to do without memorial portrait busts and 
instead to concentrate its bronze in a tablet to the memory of one 
John Gardiner, lawmaker of Boston, who fought almost single- 
handed, there, the great war for the theatre’s independence. Here 
are two pages from his speech delivered before the Commonwealth’s 
House of Representatives in 1792 just as they appeared when the 
words were first printed, in a book that is now a collector’s item: 


Haine thus confidered this unfocial, this illiberal, 
irrational, unconftitutional, prohibitory, act, which 
wars againft the introduction of a THEATRE among us, 
and which the town of BosTON, in its corporate capa- 
city, hath enjoined its Reprefentatives to endeavour 
to procure a repeal of, as that Gothic act is contrary 
to, and an infringment of, the unalienable rights of 
man; having fhewn the benefits and emolumentary 
advantages which muft accrue to the inhabitants 
of this town, in general, and to its tradefmen and 
mechanics, in particular, from the erecting, decorat- 
ing, furnifhing, and opening, of a THEATRE, in this 
town, provided with all the neceffary fcenery, ma- 
chinery, and wardrobe; having endeavoured to de- 
monftrate that theatrical exhibitions are, by no means, 
unlawful to Chriftians,as we find neither Theatres, act- 
ors, nor the frequenters of Theatres, condemned by 
the infpired penmen, of the New Teftament, but, on 
the contrary, we find St. PAUL, the moft learned of 
all the Apoftles, quoting, and ingrafting into, the 
facred volume, feveral divine paftages, from the Greek 
poets and writers of comedy, where they accorded 
with his own fentiments; and having alfo fhewn that 
dramatic poetry is to be found, as well in the New, as 
in the Old, Teftament ; having alfo fhewn the rife, pro- 
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grefs, and meridian height of the drama, as well as the 
hiftory of the Grecian comedy (one fpecies of the dra- 
ma) in particular; having fhewn that the THEATRE 
hath been approved and countenanced by fome of the 
wifeft and beft men of old, and by the great and good 
Tillotfon, of late years, as well as by the virtuous and 
amiable Addifon, the fublime and pious Young, and 
other great and good men; that dramatic exhibitions 
have a manifeft tendency to polifh the manners, re- 
fine the tafte, amend the vulgar, vicious, pronunci- 
ation, and to give an energetic power to our words, ; 
and may probably promote the moft efficient effects 
on our pulpit oratory, by communicating a fpirit of 
animation, and the powers of juft action, to fome few, 
at leaft, of our young Clergymen, and thereby, greatly 
aid the caufe of religion; and having given a fhort 
fketch of the hiftory of the drama, and of the THEA- 
TRE in ENGLAND, as well as a general view of the 
THEATRES in other parts of Europe; I will only 
add that I know of no free ftate where the public ftage 
is not countenanced and protected; that even in thefe, 
our United States of AMERICA, there is not any very 
confiderable Commonwealth, excepting Maffachufetts 
in whofe capital the people do not now enjoy the in- 
nocent and rational amufement of the THEATRE; that 
even our, adjoining fifter ftate of CONNECTICUT (ever 
remarkable for the ftrict purity of her manners, and 
which can boaft of'almoft as long a lift of faints as our- 
felves) as well as our adjoining eaftern fifter-State of 
NEWHAMPSHIRE, hath lately expelled the four, en- 
vious, morofe glooms of fuperftition, fo far, at leaft, 
as to admit of the manly and rational recreations of 
the THEATRE among them; I hope, Sir, the Houfe 
will not accept the report now under confideration, 
but will gratify the very refpectable town of Boston, 
in its request, and permit a bill to be brought in for 
repealing this unfocial, this illiberal, this rigid, un- 
conftitutional, blue law. 

When we try to measure the growth that American playwriting 
has shown within the last fifty years it is well to look back at Mr. 
Gardiner’s address and to think of the public feeling and the pre- 
judice behind it, for long after laws are revoked the habits of 


mind that engendered them remain to govern taste and tradition. 
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E. L. Davenport, fourth generation of a 
famous family still active in the theatre, ap- 
peared as Adam Trueman in Fashion. 






whose Fashion, written in 1845, was one of 
the early comedies of manners in America. 
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Dion BoucicauLt’s THE STREETS OF NEw YorkK 


Dion Boucicault was the most prolific and 
versatile, and perhaps the greatest, in the 
line of dramatists like Thomas Godfrey, 
Royall Tyler and William Dunlap that ex- 
tended from the Revolutionary to the Civil 
War. Most famous for his Irish plays, such 
as The Shaughraun, The Colleen Bawn and 
Arrah-na-Pogue, he also utilized native 
themes successfully. In The Octoroon or 
Life in Louisiana, he created one of the most 
important early plays dealing with the theme 
of Negro character in relation to the Civil 
War. In The Poor of New York, since re- 
vived as The Streets of New York (seen 
above in the production of the Studio Thea- 
tre Players of Buffalo), he wrote a didactic 
melodrama about the plight of the urban 
poor in the commercial panics of 1837 and 
1857, taking his thesis from current topics. 
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Among the playwrights of the seventies, James A. Herne and Steele MacKaye have 
outlived their contemporaries. Herne specialized in down-east plays like Shore 
Acres and Sag Harbor, MacKaye in work that was essentially Anglo-French 
melodrama rather than a contribution to the newer American form. Written in 
1879, Hazel Kirke held all the records for long-run plays until Lightnin’ in 1918. 
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The advent of Bronson Howard is generally 
hailed as the dawn of the American tradi- 
tion. Howard, Gillette and Hoyt led to 
Clyde Fitch, whose effort in nationalizing na- 
tive themes makes him the most important 
dramatist of the period. In The Climbers, 
The City and The Truth (revived with Syd- 
ney Booth and Grace George) Fitch wrote 
didactic dramas based on social problems. 
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Georce M. CoHAN’s Forty-FivE MINuTES From BroapwAy 


Very different from the moralistic tone of 
Clyde Fitch’s work are the plays of George 
M. Cohan, although they too present prob- 
lems of the day. Cohan dramatizes familiar 
events, using American slang, and empha- 
sizes the romance of business success. Broad- 
way Jones isanexample. Forty-Five Minutes 
From Broadway isthe humor of suburbia and 
its first production featured Victor Moore. 
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Whenever a play by Augustus Thomas is 
needed for revival, the continued vitality of 
Arizona makes it the first choice. Written 
originally out of the news of the day, Amer- 
ica’s war with Mexico, the play has a strong 
personal dramatic situation. [Thomas chooses 
a subject for its news value (as in the use of 
mental telepathy as a theme in The Witch- 
ing Hour and The Harvest Moon), or for 
its regional interest, or for both, as in d4ri- 
zona. Sometimes he fuses it with historical ma- 
terial, as in The Copperhead and Alabama. 
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SIDNEY Howarp’s Nep McCoss’s DAUGHTER 


Regional drama interests Sidney Howard 
also, although his theme has always been 
more important than his locale. The Silver 
Cord concerned a mother’s domination over 
her sons. They Knew What They Wanted 
presented a love triangle which involved an 
Italian grape-grower in California. Lucky 
Sam McCarver portrayed the rise of an un- 
scrupulous individual in New York. Ned 
McCobb’s Daughter, with Earle Larimore, 
Clare Eames, Margalo Gillmore and Alfred 
Lunt in the cast, centered around a shrewd 
and courageous woman of New England. 
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Folk life is Paul Green’s main interest. In 
all his plays, the atmosphere and characters 
of the provincial south are dominant. The 
House of Connelly presented an aristocratic 
family of the south sinking into decayed gen- 
tility. Jn Abraham’s Bosom, winner of the 
Pulitzer Prize in 1926, is the tragedy of a 
man of mixed blood who dedicates his life 
to the betterment of himself and his race 
only to be rejected by both blacks and whites. 
Its New York production had Frank Wilson 
and Rose McClendon as members of the cast. 
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DRAMA AND THE WEATHER 


By PAUL GREEN 


Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 
July 6, 1934 
DEAR MRS. ISAACS: 
F you've ever been down in the country during a severe sum- 
I mer drought, you have noticed how the crops stood lifeless 
and how the leaves and limbs of the trees sagged under the 
wilting heat;—and how the chickens in the barnyard sat slothfully 
on the ground, and the cattle in the shadow of the buildings looked 
out at the world with dull and inert eyes. The farmers themselves 
seemed testy and irritable about the house, and with reason, for 
day after day the sun rises like a ball of fire, swims across the 
brazen empty sky and goes down beyond the rim of brown hills— 
a burning curse to animal, earth and man. The world itself is 
perishing for rain, but there is no rain. 

Then one morning a different feeling is in the air. After break- 
fast you walk in the lane, and a change is over everything. The 
flowers and the trees have perked up their heads, the chickens step 
about lively, and the pigeons no longer quarrel under the eaves. 
Down in the pasture the cattle move briskly around biting off sweet 
willow tips, and the farmer and his sons are long ago abroad look- 
ing to their dikes and ditches. You go down to the village for the 
mail. More than once you hear a store loafer say, “The air feels 
like rain.” Being a summer boarder, you read the morning papers, 
then an article or two in a magazine about trouble in Europe, and 
after lunch sit on the front porch and take a rest. Looking off 
across the heat-filled fields about two o’clock, you see low on the 
horizon edge a faint little wad of cloud, no larger than the cloud 
Elijah or Polonius saw. And as you sit there watching, another 
little cloud appears swimming up the sky, to be followed by another 
and then another. Soon the whole south-western horizon is marked 
by these little upboiling racks. And in less time than it takes to 
tell, a low dark swollen band begins shoving itself up above the 
line of sycamores along the river. Presently there is a roll of low 
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ominous thunder below the earth, and the windows rattle in their 
sockets. The moments pass, the dark wide stretching cloud now 
reaches from north to south and pushes up until it touches the edge 
of the burning sun. Then it obscures the sun. A flash of lightning 
marks a sudden fiery crack from sky to earth. The elm trees around 
the house shiver with a strange delight. The chickens start going 
into the henhouse and the doves fly into their cote. And then up 
from the meadow the old bell-cow comes leading the other cattle, 
her head high, her tail arched merrily. Another roll of thunder 
sounds, a gust of dust cuts a little jigging whirlwind down the lane, 
trying to keep up with the swift edge of the cloud which now 
has raced across the sky and passed over the house. The wind 
blows more strongly, and somewhere a door slams. You continue 
to sit there, waiting for the rain to fall. The wind dies out, the 
thunder is no longer heard, nor is there any lightning. Everything 
is breathless, expectant, still. Now with a sudden clatter like stones 
on the roof the rain begins. A fine mist of dust is beat up in the 
yard, and in the lane and out across the fields. Like a morning 
ground-fog it is. And then it too is wetted down to earth as the 
rain settles into a steady pour. A sheet of wetness begins to blow 
in on you. You pick up your chair, lean it against the wall and 
enter the house. There you stand by the window looking out where 
a world is being refreshed and where a snake of yellow water has 
started wriggling down the dry road ditch. The drought is over. 
In a few days everything will be green again. 

And as with the rain so with writing a play—so with any work 
of art. It comes pretty much when it will come, is absent when it 
will be absent, and no man can provide its presence at his will. 
So if I may be personal in replying to your question, ““Why do you 
write plays?”, I can on first consideration easily say, “I don’t 
know.” It’s much like the weather to me—the what and why, the 
wherefore and results. About the only answer I would venture is 
that I seem to need to. If I were certain that the drama were the 
one means of gaining honor or wealth or mental stability there 
would be some obvious common-sense in spending one’s life trying 
to set down lines for people to speak on a stage. I believe I should 
want to write plays though if little or nothing came of them, but 
naturally I want a lot to come of them. 

Of course your question goes further than any easy answer or any 
meteorological metaphor. It raises the whole problem of aptitude 
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PEACE: MATERIAL FOR STAGE DESIGN 


Nell Koons’ camera catches a scene from 
real life in a fishing village off the Florida 
Keys, a small bit of the rich clay awaiting 
the able hand of an artist with imagination. 
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War: MATERIAL FOR STAGE DESIGN 


A theatrical aspect of real life which a news 
photographer with a dramatic sense presents 
to the attention of designer or playwright. 
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and calling. I think all people are by nature artists, that is more or 
less so. The usual European designation of the American builder 
and business man as a money hog, for instance—a creature who 
takes pleasure only in dollar profit and pain only in dollar loss— 
seems to me obviously false. There is more to it than that—always 
more. Sinclair Lewis in his latest novel, Work of Art, tries his 
hand at showing that one Myron Weagle with his dream of a per- 
fect hotel might be considered essentially an artist. There is a lot 
of human truth in his contention and it partly accounts for his 
book’s being a best seller. 

Now if all of us have this so-called artistic urge, then why do 
some of us become hotel-keepers and others banjo-pickers? The 
answer is perhaps that circumstances always play their part. One 
child happens to have access, say, to a piano on which he begins 
to give voice to his yearnings. Another has a piano near at hand 
but finds his fingers too stiff or too short ever to allow of his becom- 
ing a performer. Perhaps he turns to composing, or brick-laying. 
And so it goes. Each of us could make some sort of statement as 
to his proper calling. Take your own case—you run a drama maga- 
zine. All sorts of odds and ends of circumstances and people went 
into your choice of that career. 

Two incidents happened to me years ago, I remember, which 
turned me to writing plays. Norman Foerster, who was one of the 
finest English teachers ever to appear at the University of North 
Carolina, announced on class one day that the seniors had decided 
to do a play at commencement and were holding a contest for 
original scripts. He advised me to try my hand. I took a chance at 
the thing and happened to win out. The play was produced in the 
forest theatre and I was thrilled to death. After that though I 
didn’t set my heart on playwriting, for I had always been more 
interested in poetry and short stories than anything else. Then in 
1919 “Proff” Koch came riding in from the Dakota prairies, his 
arms full of plays and his head full of dreams. In no time a stage 
was up, and everybody near and far, little and big, black and white 
realized for the first time that he was an artist of some sort—mainly 
a dramatic artist. Some went in for designing, some for acting, 
some for writing. I chose the last. And after a few productions I 
was caught fast in my choice and had struck acquaintance with all 
the terrors that inhabit the shadows of the stage like bats. 

Your next question is easier to answer. “Why do you write the 
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plays you do?” The answer is—that’s the only kind I know how to 
write. Most of the plays I have written can be designated as folk 
plays, and I know this seems a narrow boundary. Perhaps it is, 
but since the “folk” are the people who seem to matter most to me, 
I have little interest in trying to deal with others who are more 
foreign and therefore less real. Not for a moment do I claim to 
have done justice to an inspiring subject matter, but the challenge 
is there, clearer, sharper and more compelling every day. For do 
these people not live closer to a terrible and all-wise nature than 
their brethren of the sidewalks and opera houses? I think so. If 
I were seeking a philosophical statement for the matter it would be 
somewhat as follows: 

The folk are the people whose manners, ethics, religious and 
philosophical ideals are more nearly derived from and controlled 
by the ways of the outside physical world (Cf. Synge’s Riders to 
the Sea) than by the ways and institutions of men in a specialized 
society (Cf. Schnitzler’s Anatol cycle). And the outside natural 
world is the fountain of wisdom, the home of the fruitful all- 
mother, the omnipotent God. (Also it is the dwelling-place of 
those two malignant devils—hazard and chance. Don’t you think 
so?) The line of demarcation between the folk and sophisticated 
drama is not always easily distinguished. But as extremes they can 
be definitely contrasted; to instance once more, Ferenc Molnar’s 
The Guardsman and S. Ansky’s The Dybbuk. And between the 
last two I’d always choose The Dybbuk—even though technique 
should shift for itself. 

I don’t claim that sophisticated drama may not be great in its 
own right, but somehow I never thrill to it as I do to what I like 
to term the folk-drama—and of course I mean the kind of folk- 
drama the Greeks wrote; the kind Shakespeare and Tolstoi and 
Hauptmann wrote; the kind Alexis Granowsky used to produce in 
Russia with its lovely burden of folk imagery, music and song. 
In reading Lear, for example, I always feel a sudden lift when 
we come to the heath scene. There is something grand and uni- 
versal in the naked relationship of the old king to the powers of 
nature around him. And as characters available to my purposes, 
to repeat, those who live as it were with their feet in the earth and 
their heads bare to the storms, the lightning and the gale—those 
who labor with their hands wresting from cryptic nature her goods 
and stores of sustenance—these develop a wisdom of living which 
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Henry Miller as the romantic Wesierner 
in the first modern American poetic play, 
William Vaughn Moody’s The Great 
Divide ; and Edward Harrigan in his own 
immigrant comedy, Reilly and the 400. 
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William Seymour as Colonel Moberly in 
Alabama, Augustus Thomas’ play of the 
southern scene; and David Belasco in an 
1873 version of George L. Aiken’s 
dramatization of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
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Out of the past in life and in the theatre 
came the folk types on the preceding pages. 
From the present is this study of two old 
mountain women gossiping between puffs. 
Margaret Bland has told their story in 
Lighted Candles, a play written for the Caro- 
lina Playmakers and drawn from the tragic 
life of a girl of the North Carolina back- 
woods. They complete the circuit started 
with New York’s legendary Rip Van Winkle. 
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seems to me more real and beautiful than those who develop their 
values and ambitions from rubbing shoulders in a crowded city. 
And that wisdom it is which seems important—a wisdom which is 
consciousness of the great eternal Presence (good, bad or imper- 
sonal) by which men live and move and are allowed their existence. 
And if the playwrights who tell of captains and lords, kings and 
queens, dolls or manikins, do open up the doors of crowded build- 
ings, cut through the filmy arras that conceals our human instincts 
and hopes and fears and go to the first principle of human identity 
—then it’s true they raise the hair on our heads with their voice 
from the sacred grove of Colonnus. And no longer do we think of 
man as sophisticated or folk but man—man alone with his destiny. 
And when this happens—and rare is Shakespeare, rarer than 
heaven—then the matter is all one, and listeners are all one. But 
the present clang and confusion of wheel on iron, yelling and 
clamor of tickers and tellers, the secrecy of vaults and locks and 
braggarty of monoliths of incorruptible concrete and steel—these 
all make it harder for us to see and hear the God who is the prin- 
ciple of our lives. Maybe I’m crazy on the idea of God, but aren’t 
we all? I refer you to the wild pell-mell rush every evening out 
of New York when thousands and thousands are fleeing from the 
city to the country—to the country where the birds are, where the 
grass is and where there is peace. 

Now you catch me almost carrying on into a scheme of social 
philosophy. And if I wanted to apply this half-surmised esthetic 
theory to the control and arrangement of peoples I should say there 
ought to be plenty of trees and land and outdoors for every man. 
For only in the outdoors can we associate with power and mystery 
in their most sublime manifestation. And heaven knows we ought 
to sense in any way we can whatever touch of sublimity there may 
be vouchsafed unto us in this darkness. 

It seems that after all I’m saying for myself that folk-drama as 
such is or can be more significant than sophisticated drama. Not at 
all. I mean to repeat, with a difference, that in the last analysis it 
is a question of neither folk nor sophisticate—but of man, man in 
his environment. And I would say that indoors sooner or later man 
must perish and outdoors there is more of a chance for him. To 
make another dogmatic statement, I would say that cruelty, scorn, 
and evils of all sorts are more native to the great cities than not, 
and therefore we should be better off without any great cities—I 
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mean close, skyscraper-bedlam cities. (There’s something other than 
politics behind Russia’s efforts to create the ideal commune, don’t 
you think?) And all the little towns that get too large for their 
britches and so full of metropolitan urges and apings that they cut 
down all the trees on their main streets and cover the grass and 
ground with concrete will be better off when they tear up the con- 
crete, reset the trees and grow grass again. And maybe now that 
we have evolved wheels and telephones and radios and machinery 
of long distance codperation we can all begin to live among trees 
again and yet.keep in touch with each other enough for our sophis- 
ticated needs. Then haply now and then we may also have a word 
with the Great Presence where he walks smoking his cigar by 
the river bank at evening. 

As to the next question of ‘““What happens when you turn your 
play over to the director, designer, actor and see them add their 
form to yours?”—it is more than easy to say that sometimes you are 
pleased with what they do and sometimes disappointed. It is never 
possible for the image-picture of your characters to be duplicated 
on the stage. Their habits, their actions and appearance are always 
different from the production, and necessarily so. But the pro- 
duction as often improves the play over the author’s mind as it is 
likely to hurt it. 

Your last question as to what the playwright should be to the 
theatre and to the world he lives in uncovers a huge wheel-full of 
spokes of diverging thoughts. Briefly, though, he should be, don’t 
you think, the same to the theatre as the gardener to his garden, or 
the blacksmith to his smithy, or the farmer to his field? And as for 
the world he lives in—his business is to express in dramatic form 
the serious struggles, both evil and good, that exist in that world. 
In other and Aristotelian phrase, he is a maker, and his business is 
to fashion or make his material fit the imaginative demands of his 
craft. And in these two words of material and craft all the trouble 
lies of course. But the trouble is not final, however mysterious and 
difficult the matter is—do you think so? For in the great outside 
universe around us nature is always solving these dualistic antagon- 
isms whether it be raining or whether it be dry, and from her we 
may no doubt derive both the axiom and the dream. 

Now it occurs to me that I make no place for comedy (which 
includes melodrama and farce). Well, it apparently belongs to 
another point of view, just as the grotesque requires still a third 
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kind of judgment. Comedy seems to belong entirely to man’s world 
and to have no place in nature’s world. In fact one might say that 
it arises from man’s delight in and prankishness with himself and 
fellowman in so far as he forgets that he is a part of an all-power- 
ful and demanding universe. Its basic pattern is a non-harmful 
incongruity which man himself provides, and that would seem to 
justify the definition. For nature is never funny nor playful, not 
even when she smiles, is she? 

As for the grotesque (the hysterical), it disappears before defini- 
tion and stands representative of nothing more than the frightful 
effort to combine the comic and the sublime (or the finite funny 
with the infinite serious) into the body of one piece. 

You see your letter has stirred up a whole hornet’s nest of trouble 
for me. And now that I’ve had to take refuge in the quagmire of 
metaphysics, I’d better stop. So I’ll conclude by—yes, I'll say it— 
the play’s the thing after all, whether it’s indoors or outdoors. 


Sincerely yours, 
Paul Green 
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COMES DOWN! 
Whatever Goes Up——,, by George C. 
Tyler, in collaboration with J. C. 
Furnas. Bobbs, Merrill: $3.00 


as HEY call it the ‘show business’ 

oma says the old-line producer, 
George C. Tyler, in his nostalgic auto- 
biography, “and they’re right—that’s what 
it’s sunk to, as much as is left to sink— 
but it was the theatre then [his earlier 
days in it], a self-respecting, widely-valued 
institution.” There are many indefensible 
things in today’s “show business”, but here 
are a few things that went on in Mr. 
Tyler’s self-respecting and respected thea- 
tre. Actors were signed by insolvent man- 
agers at mythical salaries for roles in un- 
written plays. Advance publicity agents 
on the road worked through bruisers; that 
is, if one wanted to cover a rival’s ad on a 
desirable billboard he did so and then 
hired thugs to vanquish the foe. The 
“kiting” of checks was a custom; in other 
words, pay a bill with a check and then 
borrow a larger sum to cover the check 
when it arrived at the bank—a process 
that grew so cumbersome that managerial 
brains, if any, were spent on solving finan- 
cial difficulties rather than the problems of 
their productions. Actors played one part 
most of their life—James O’Neill, Frank 
Mayo, Joseph Jefferson—and in so doing 
starved whatever creative talents they may 
have had in the first place. The road got 
stars (such as those just mentioned), but 
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it got them in second-rate plays or in Num- 
ber Four or Six productions, or in both— 
which is no improvement over no road 
shows at all. Gorgeously-appointed thea- 
tres (the New, or Century, for example) 
were taken for gaudy spectacles that cost 
millions and lost them—deservedly. 

There are other, and worse, things about 
this theatre which is dead in the eyes of 
both Mr. Tyler and Booth Tarkington, 
who wrote the introduction to Whatever 
Goes Up——. Who but a few individ- 
uals, happy in their memories, will mourn 
it? It had its virtues, like this pleasant 
side-remark: “We hardly ever bothered to 
sign contracts in dealing with American 
stars. .. . Just a personal agreement was 
enough, and both parties honored its terms 
implicitly, as a matter of course.” Or like 
this: “The Squaw Man did magnificently 
well and we paid Frohman a total of 
$170,000 profit on his half-interest without 
any more formalities than one conversa- 
tion—not even a scratch of the pen for 
the records.” These are good to come 
upon and stand in sharp relief to such an 
experience in the “show business” of today 
as, for example, Joseph Verner Reed’s with 
a prominent manager. The latter prom- 
ised verbally to release a star on certain 
advantageous considerations and then much 
later decided to refuse, ruining Mr. Reed’s 
costly plans. Such things in the present- 
day theatre are fit subjects for Mr. Tyler’s 
scorn; but they are, not to speak optimis- 
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AMERICAN DrEAM BY GEORGE O’NEIL 


Although not entirely successful theatric- 
ally, George O’Neil’s drama was greeted as 
a token of a better day when poets will be 
encouraged to bring their plays to a thea- 
tre more receptive and more flexible. 





Doris Ulmann 
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tically, relics of the twenties, not prophe- 
cies of the future. Some day the theatre 
may have again certain standards of the 
past; but it can forswear many others. 
Enthusiastic, courageous, generous as 
George Tyler was in the theatre, he does 
not belong today. He was essentially a 
gambler in the arts of the theatre. He 
loved the theatre, but he loved even more 
the opportunities it offered to splurge, to 
compete with quick-witted rivals. "When 
the theatre changed its complexion, partly 
through a hesitant and slight raising of 
standards, chiefly through a loss of suffi- 
cient capital to run wild, George Tyler 
was finished. It is understandable why he 
says: “That’s one thing that’s terribly 
wrong with the modern theatre—if any. 
There’s nothing to come and go on, no 
opportunity for anything but bucking such 
terrific odds that it isn’t even gambling any 
more.” Again, he cannot be blamed for 
believing that “the theatre is just barely 
able to sit up and take nourishment—and 
pretty smelly nourishment a lot of it is 
too.” But they are beliefs out of the past. 
Granted that there is little to commend to- 
day, there is still no reason to destroy, as 
Mr. Tyler endeavors to, a hope for the 
future. Epwarp REED 


LA COMEDIE FRANCAISE 


La Comédie Francaise, by Edouard 
Champion. Daupeley - Gouverneur, 


Paris: 90 fr. 
OUIS XIV and Napoleon gave the 


French national theatre its laws and 
regulations, but it was Moliére who im- 
parted the initial impulse, and the French 
nation’s strong theatric instinct that gave it 
life and permanence. The Comédie Fran- 
¢aise flowered from the genius of le 
Grand Comique, while the solidity and the 
endurance, as well as the complex struc- 
ture of its organization, are the expression 
of the orderly and logical facets of French 
character. From 1680 to 1934 is indeed a 
respectable span of life for any institution, 


and this particular one has persisted 
through many changes in the body politic. 
Monarchies, revolutions, empires and re- 
publics have come and gone, but the Mai- 
son de Moliére, the beloved, berated, ab- 
surd and glorious “Societé des Comédiens 
Francais”, goes on forever. It is the one 
stable point in that utterly unstable world 
of the theatre. By its very existence it pro- 
claims the importance and value of the 
theatre as a form of human endeavor, as 
one of the great creations of the mind of 
man. Its venerable age, its dignity, its un- 
questioned position among the major obli- 
gations of the state, make manifest the be- 
lief of the French people in the theatre as 
an art and as an expression of a cultured 
and civilized race. Whatever its current 
shortcomings may be, whatever justifiable 
accusations of stodginess and conservatism 
may be launched against it, the Comédie 
Frangaise has persistently carried out its 
mission of serving as a living museum of 
the French Theatre. Year after year it pre- 
sents the great masterpieces of French dra- 
matic literature with a company trained in 
a truly noble tradition. It is one of the 
fortresses of the French tongue, maintain- 
ing a standard of speech, keeping alive a 
type of diction and also of acting and of 
ensemble, which, though not necessarily ap- 
plicable to the current stage, provide the 
finest training ground for the young actor. 

The present volume does not describe 
the history of the structure of this great 
national institution, but gives a cross sec- 
tion of that organization as it is today. M. 
Champion’s book is a complete account of 
the daily life of the Comédie from 1927 to 
1932. It carries on the record made by M. 
Joannides covering the entire life of the 
Comédie from its beginnings in 1680 to 
1926, when M. Joannides died. 

Now M. Champion has assumed the 
task and will continue a yearly publication 
of the Theatre’s history along the lines of 
the present volume. Here we can find 
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every new play produced during the period, 
with a full account of cast and production 
staff. M. Champion has introduced an im- 
portant innovation in recording for the first 
time the name of the scenic designer of 
every fresh production. He then gives a 
series of excerpts from current reviews, 
usually beginning the series with a quota- 
tion from a statement by the author or the 
leading actor, followed by critical reviews 
good and bad. Finally each new produc- 
tion has a note on where illustrative ma- 
terial can be found. In addition to this 
exhaustive material on new productions 
every important opening is recorded. Com- 
plete lists of repertoires, of the activities of 
Sociétaires, of the number of times every 
play is given, of actors, playwrights, play- 
readings, etc., etc. This volume is a store- 
house of factual detail, enlivened by de- 
scriptions of the many heated law-suits in 
which the organization is so often involved 
and illuminated by the critical descriptions 
of new plays. It presents, in its entirety, a 
striking picture of one of the greatest of 
National .Theatres in the world. 
ROsAMOND GILDER 
Three Plays, by John Dos Passos. 
Harcourt, Brace and Co.: $2.50 
HAT the New York theatre needs 
is more men like Dos Passos writ- 
ing for it, fighting in it and about it, per- 
sisting that if “the theatre doesn’t become 
a transformer for the deep, high tension 
currents of history it’s deader than cock 
fighting.” It is not apt to have many men 
like that, active minded, modern, poetic, 
cantankerous as long as it remains what it 
is, for a theatre built on the Broadway plan 
cannot use Dos Passos and live. This is 
not because his plays are radical in form 
(they are really only a little inchoate), not 
even because they are iconoclasic in material 
or explosive in quality, but because they 
are not yet good plays of their kind. Broad- 
way needs success, success that can be dupli- 
cated in three weeks’ easy rehearsing. 


Novelty, yes; but nothing new, nothing 
that makes actors, directors, stagehands 
work overtime. And how can a man who 
is divinely discontented with the mortuary 
results of our technically expert stage learn 
to create good plays when he has no labor- 
atory to work in? You don’t learn to write 
plays just by being social minded and hav- 
ing literary talent. Not even by having a 
gift for such good speech as that quoted on 
page 600 of this issue. You must find the 
theatre way to make people live before an 
audience. And, unfortunately, The Garbage 
Man, Airways, Inc., and Fortune Heights 
are not plays about people but about pup- 
pets in human form. They have not the life 
of the men and women in Mr. Dos Passos’ 
novels. They have, it is true, his own in- 
tellectual and social pressure behind them, 
which you feel as you read, and which gives 
them something of the sense of life. But 
there is not enough even of that to make 
the contact between the audience and the 
player which is the point at which the 
technique of writing for the theatre differs 
most from the novelist’s technique. 

Twentieth Century Plays, edited by 


Frank W. Chandler and Richard A. 
Cordell. Nelson: $4.00 


REPRESENTATIVE anthology of 

plays of America, England and the 
Continent written during the last three 
decades, Twentieth Century Plays is a good 
index to the art and thought of modern 
playwrights. Representing America are such 
plays as What Price Glory?, Street Scene 
and The Green Pastures; for Britain, 
John Ferguson, The Thunderbolt of 
Pinero, and Journey’s End; and for the 
Continent, The Living Corpse, The Swan 
and Pirandello’s Each in His Own Way. 
Such plays are either universal in theme 
and approach or illuminating in their pre- 
sentation of a native point of view. They 
make a good foundation for a national 
repertory, which must of necessity include 
the best of any age and of any country. 
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SHAKER DANCE, CREATED BY Doris HUMPHREY 


No theatre that pretends to any representa- 
tive quality can be without the dance, which 
is not only the foundation of the actor’s 
movement but an essential art in its own 
right, as expressive of life—and as impor- 
tant to it—as the play. Doris Humphrey’s 
original creation is one of the fine dance 
works building on native themes which are 
beginning to appear in concert repertories. 
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“The Way to Hold One’s Hat at the 
Side.” An illustration from Pierre Ram- 
eau’s Le Maitre a Danser, Paris, 1725. 





J. KYRLE FLETCHER, LTD. 
DEALERS IN NEW, OUT-OF-PRINT AND 
RARE THEATRICAL BOOKS 


Catalogues issued 
Correspondence invited 


79 High Street 


NEWPORT Monmouthshire ENGLAND 


+t ONLY a year and a half old, 
the McCord Theatre Museum of 
Dallas has already added to its ori- 
ginal collection of Southwest theatre 
items a Chinese group. It includes 
nine figurines, eleven inches high, 
wearing Chinese costumes and make- 
up. There are also eighteen one-act 
plays in pamphlet form, each play 
accompanied by a synopsis in English. 








PUPPET HEADS 
AND THEIR MAKING 


Handbook with thirty-six 
original woodcuts. $2.25 


PAUL McPHARLIN 


BIRMINGHAM MICHIGAN 





WANTED 


Book oF THEATRICAL CUTS. 
Printing 


SPECIMEN 
Sales book of Ledger Job 


Co., Philadelphia, George W. Childs, 
proprietor. Philadelphia, 1869. Box 
501. 

THE MAaskK, Volume Seven, Numbers 3 
and 4. Box 7. 

LA ScenocraFiA, by Giulio Ferrari. 
Hoepli, Milan, 1902. Box 9. 


ProcraM of first Philadelphia perform- 
ance of Macbeth with Craig settings. 
Box 44. 

THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY, 
Number 3—May, 1917. 


Volume One, 
Box 10. 


N 1927 Allardyce Nicoll wrote in 

his History of Late Eighteenth 
Century Drama that among Richard 
Cumberland’s plays (there were 
probably close to fifty in all) The 
Princess of Parma (supposedly first 
produced in 1778) “was never printed, 
nor has any account of it been pre- 
served.” Now ‘Ifan Fletcher writes 
us to say that a manuscript part-book 
of this play has recently been dis- 
covered. The manuscript contains 
the whole of one of the principal 
parts (Granvil’s), and not only his 
cues but the full speeches of the other 
characters who share his scenes. 





TWO BAKST ITEMS 


André Levinson’s Biography of Leon Bakst 
Berlin, 1922. No. 200 of Am. ed. of 250 copies. 


Designs in color for “The Sleeping Princess’. 
Preface by André Levinson. Paris, 1923. 


BOX 100 
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*+ TO a slim volume that could 
contain all the known, definite facts 
about Shakespeare, two important 
leaves are now added—in the form 
of what scholars have called the “ dis- 
puted Revels Accounts’. Long dis- 
puted they have been, their authenti- 
city doubted, but now—through the 
miracles of chemistry and the micro- 
scope—declared genuine. The two 
manuscript sheets in question record 
payments made for the performance 
of plays before the Court at W hite- 
hall in the winter seasons of 1604-5 
and 1611-12. Some of the plays were 
by one “Shaxberd”; and the declara- 
tion that the ink and paper are defi- 
nitely as old as the date they pre- 
serve seems to remove all doubt of 
the fact that Shakespeare was an es- 
tablished Court playwright. 


ext 


© 4 volume of extreme interest to 
ambitious theatre collectors special- 
izing in costumes is Henry Shaw's 
Dresses and Decorations of the 
Middle Ages, in an exhibition bind- 


ing by Bedford, which last winter 


sold for $190. 





FIRST EDITIONS 


OF EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON’S PLAYS 


Van Zorn. A Comedy in Three Acts. 
New York, 1914. $8.50. 


A Drama in Three Acts. 
1915. $4.00. 


THEATRE ARTS 


The Porcupine. 
New York, 


BOX 501 





MIM 


THE THEATRE 


COLLECTORS’ 


VOLUME ONE, NUMBER 3 


GAZETTE 


Old Playbills; Theatre 
Prints and Engravings; 
Plays; Rare Books; First 
Editions; Manuscripts. 


JOLLECTORS’ LURE 


Unless otherwise indicated, all corre- 
spondence in regard to any of these 
items should be sent to the box number 
given, c/o THEATRE ARTs. 





CHARLES BLAKE. An Historical Account 
of the Providence Stage. Being a 


paper read before the Providence His- 
torical Society, 1860. Providence, R. I, 
1868. Full leather. $6. Box 401. 

SEILHAMER. History of the American 
Theatre, 1749-1797. 3 vols. Phila- 
delphia, 1891. $15. Box 29. 

XAVERY. Het Italiaansch Tooneel (ce, 
1770). Considered source-book of in- 
formation on Commedia  dell’Arte. 
Magnificent copy. £12. Box 22. 

WILLIAM DAVIDGS. Footlight Flashes. 
New York, 1866. $1. Box 423. 

THO. MIDDLETON. Two plays, bound 
separately in leather. In each case, 
all sheets present and laid in larger 
sheets. Anything for a Quiet Life, 


1662. The Mayor of Quinborough, 
1661. Both, $12. Box 19. 
SABBATTINI. D’Pratica de Fabricar 
Scene. Authentic first edition, 1637. 
£12/10/-. carriage paid. Box 27. 
THE STAGE CONDEMNED; a _ series of 


papers against the alleged immorali- 
ties of the stage. London, 1698. Full 
calf, $4. Published in the same year 
as Jeremy Collier’s famous ‘Short 
View”. Box 210. 

LAURENCE Hutton. Curiosities of the 
American Stage. New York, 1891. 
Illustrated. First edition. $4. Box 432. 

ApA REHAN, Daughter of Comedy, by 
William Winter. New York, 1891. 
Large paper bound in ornamental 
cloth—Presentation inscription: “To 
Hilary Bell with the compliments of 
Augustin Daly”. $7. Box 231. 

T. ALLSTON Brown. History of the Amer- 
ican Stage. New York, 1870. $2. Box 
421. 

C. CoquELIN. L’Art du Comédien. Paris, 
1894. Half calf. $5. Box 403. 

TRAGEDY OF JANE SHORE, by N. Rowe. A 
few pages slightly torn, bound. $10. 


Bex 73. 
Pec WoOFFINGTON. Mezzotint, J. A. Ec- 
card and I. Faber. 1746. $3. Box 34. 
THREE ENGLISH THEATRE ITEMS. A Phil- 


osophical Inquiry into the Source of 
the Pleasures Derived from Tragic 
Representations from Which is De- 
duced the Secret of Giving Dramatic 
Interest to Tragedies Intended for 
the Stage. 3y M. M-Dermot. Lon- 
don, 1824. First edition. Journal of a 
London Playgoer, 1851-1866, by Henry 
Morley. London, 1891. The Old Play- 
Goer, by William Robson. First edi- 
tion, London, 1846. $15 for the three. 
Box 103. 

Gorpon Craic. Collection of 31 “Black 
Figure” woodcuts. Including theat- 
rical designs, marionettes, etc. Very 
limited issue, with manuscript text by 
the artist. Box 41. 

THREE AMERICAN THEATRE ITEMS. Tony 
Pastor’s Combination Songster, prob- 
ably first edition, paper bound. Life 
and Recollections of Yankee Hill, 
New York, 1850, half-morocco, orig- 
inal wrappers bound in. Walter M. 
Leman, Memories of an Old Actor, 
San Francisco, 1886. $12. Box 16. 
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SAMUEL FRENCH 


A Service Station 
For The Theatre 


We have specialized for nearly 
a century in the publication of 
theatrical lite rature—and 
whether your interest is lay, 
amateur or professional, we can 
supply the plays—or books— 
you need. 


PLAYS and BOOKS 
On The Theatre 


FOR 


The Little Theatre 
The University Theatre 
The High School Theatre 
The Church Group 
The Club Group 
The Playgoer 
The School of The Theatre 
The Student of Dramatic Art 


A copy of our complete catalogue 
will gladly be sent on request 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th St., New York 
811 West 7th St., Los Angeles 
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Pauline Sutorius Aird Marjorie Seligman 
Famous Plays of 1933-34 


including Clive of India, 
Wind and the Rain, 
Reunion in Vienna, 
Laughing Woman, 
Sixteen, The Distaff 





Pure in Heart and Gentlewoman 
John Howard Lawson 


Film Writing Forms 


Lewis Jacobs 


Oliver Oliver 


Paul Osborn 


Big Hearted Herbert 


Anna Richardson and 
Sophie Kerr 


Madame Alberti's Pantomimes 


The Old Folks at Home 
H. M. Harwood 


Touch Wood ote 


Anthony 


The Devil's in the News 


Eric Linklater 


Left Turn for American Drama 
Virgil Geddes 
Candle Light 


adapted by P. G. Wodehouse 


The Solitaire Man 
Bella and Samuel Spewack 


Our mailing list will keep you well-informed. 
Just send your name and address. 


The DRAMA BOOK SHOP, Inc. 
® West 52nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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THE MILKY Way (May 8-June 30) Comedy 
by Harry Clork and Lynn Root. 

Every THursDAY (May 10-June 30) Comedy 
by Doty Hobart. 

INVITATION TO A MuRDER (May 17-June 30) 
Mystery melodrama by Rufus King. 
KYKUNKOR (May 7-July 7) African dance 

drama. 
HeR MAJESTY THE Wipow (June 18-July 
14) Comedy. With Pauline Frederick. 
Gypsy BLonvbE (June 25-July 14) Mod- 
ernized version of The Bohemian Girl. 





IN THE 
SUMMER THEATRES 


HERE are countless summer attrac- 

tions planned for barn, town-hall or 
full-fledged theatre. From the more 
definite schedules the following are se- 
lected for the attention of the rural 
audience because they offer plays al- 
ready recognized as worth seeing or the 
opportunity to watch favorite players. 
In general, experimental or try-out 
productions—often the most interesting 
and important feature of the summer 
theatres for the student—have been 
omitted. Dates are very much subject 
to change, but any of the following 
seems to us worth further investigation. 





Connecticut 

GuiILrorp—The New York Guilford Play- 
ers, Chapel Playhouse: Mrs. Moonlight, 
Little Women, Another Language, 
among others. 


IvorYyTON—The New York Players: Pud- 
din’ Head Wilson by Frank Mayo, 
among others. Players scheduled: Rosa- 
mond Pinchot, Lenore Ulric, Sam Jaffe. 

New Lonpon—The Griswold Playhouse, 
Griswold Hotel: July 24-28, S. N. Behr- 
man’s Biography with Irene Purcell; 
August 7-11, Anthony Armstrong’s Ten- 
Minute Alibi with Morgan Farley. 


OLp GREENWICH—The Birmingham Play- 
ers, Binney Community House: July 
26-28, Adolph Brandes’ Brigham Young. 


SHaRON—The Thatcher Players of Hart- 
ford: Another Language, Mrs. Moon- 
light, Her Master’s Voice, among others. 

Stony CreeK—The Stony Creek Theatre: 
The Shining Hour, The Second Man, 
among others. 

WesTPorT—Country Playhouse: July 25- 
28, For Love or Money by Mr. and Mrs. 
Lawrence Langner; July 30-August 4, 
Bravo-Paskey! by Konrad Bercovici; 
August 6-11, Hide and Seek by Richard 
Macaulay and Laurence Schwab. Also: 
Achilles Had a Heel by Martin Flavin; 
America Dances by Lawrence Lang- 
ner, music by Vernon Duke, choreo- 
graphy by Doris Humphrey and Charles 
Weidman; Dream Child by and with 
J. C. Nugent; Love on an Island by 
Helen Deutsch; Marriage Is No Joke 
by James Bridie. 


Delaware 

ARDEN—Robin Hood Theatre: Aren’t We 
All, The Late Christopher Bean, The 
Man in Possession; August 29-Septem- 
ber 1, Mrs. Moonlight with Edith Bar- 
rett. Performances Wednesday through 
Saturday nights. 


Maine 

Bar Harspor—Mount Desert Playhouse: 
July 24, Drinkwater’s Bird in Hand; 
July 27-28, Twelfth Night with Maude 
Adams; week of July 31, The Vinegar 
Tree; week of August 7, The Play’s the 
Thing with Guy Bates Post. 

KENNEBUNKPORT — Garrick Players in 
Olympian Club House: Booth Tarking- 
ton’s Tweedles, Caprice, St. John 
Ervine’s The Ship, Hedda _ Gabler, 
Fashion, Owen Davis’ The Detour, Per- 
formances Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday nights at 8:30. 





OcuNQUIT—Manhattan Theatre Colony: 
Week of July 16, Twelfth Night with 
Maude Adams; weeks of July 30, Her 
Master’s Voice; week of August 13, 


The Wind and the Rain. Players in- 
clude: Maude Adams, Peggy Wood, 
Russell Gleason, Margaret Hamilton. 


SKOWHEGAN—Lakewood Theatre: What 
Every Woman Knows, The Last of 
Mrs. Cheyney. Players include: Robert 
Keith, Harland Tucker, Thurston Hall, 
Sam Byrd, Mary Philips, Edith Barrett, 
Jessie Royce Landis, June Walker. 


Maryland 


HALPINE—The Roadside Theatre: The 
Mad Hopes, Murder in the Red Barn, 
June Moon, The Octoroon. Perform- 
ances Tuesday through Saturday eve- 
nings. 


Massachusetts 

DENNIS—Cape Playhouse: week of July 
23, Her Master’s Voice with Florence 
Reed; week of July 30, The Legend of 
Leonora with Grace George and Charles 
Trowbridge. Performances: six eve- 
nings; Wednesday and Friday matinees. 


FITCHBURG—The Manhattan Players, the 
Whalom Park Summer Theatre: A 
Murder Has Been Arranged, The Late 
Christopher Bean, The Shining Hour, 
among others. 


GLOUCESTER—School of the Little Theatre: 
The Return of Peter Grimm, The Crime 
at Blossom’s, Hotel Universe, Nice Peo- 
ple, The Tavern, among others. Per- 
formances Friday morning and evening, 
Saturday evening. 


MARSHFIELD H1LLs—Marshfield Hills Thea- 
tre: He Who Gets Slapped, Dear 
Brutus, Another Language, among 
others. Performances Thursday, Fri- 
day and Saturday evenings. 


NANTUCKET—Nantucket Theatre: Dulcy, 
The Circle, Great Catherine with Helen 
Menken, among others. Performances 
Wednesday and Thursday nights. 


Oak BLurFrs—Vineyard Players, Phidelah 
Rice Playhouse: The Enchanted April, 
Old English, There’s Always Juliet, The 
Second Man, Candida, among others. 


STOCKBRIDGE—Berkshire Playhouse: Reper- 
tory of eight American plays, one new 
addition weekly: Romance with Eugenie 
Leontovich starts July 19. Others: The 
Silver Cord, Anna Christie, Craig’s 
Wife, Saturday’s Children, Girl of the 
Golden West, The Adding Machine, 
Hotel Universe. 


West FaLMoutTH—Beach Theatre at Old 
Silver Beach: August 1-4, The Second 
Man; August 8-11, The Old Soak by 
and with Don Marquis. Other Players: 
Margalo Gillmore, Selena Royle, Earle 
Larimore, Jay Fassett, Richard Whorf. 


New Hampshire 

BaRTLETT—The Notchland Players: The 
Last of Mrs. Cheyney, The Copperhead, 
The First Mrs. Fraser, among others. 
Performances Monday, Wednesday and 
Saturday nights at Notchland Inn; Fri- 
day nights at Balsam Hotel, Dixville 
Notch. 


TAMWORTH—The Barnstormers: Week of 
August 6, Ten-Minute Alibi; week of 
August 13, Her Master’s Voice; week 
of August 20, The Shining Hour; week 
of August 27, Springtime for Henry. 
Performances: Tamworth, Mondays and 
Saturdays; Holderness, Tuesdays; 
Franconia, Wednesdays; Conway, 
Thursdays; Wolfeboro, Fridays. 


WHITEFIELD—The Forty-Niners: July 20, 
21, 23, The Texas Steer; July 27, 28, 30, 
The Streets of New York; August 3, 4, 
6, Mary Tudor; August 10, 11, 13, Oliwer 
Twist; August 17, 18, 20, Jim the Pen- 
man; August 24, 25, 27, The Merry 
Monarch; August 31, September 3, Way 
Down East. 


(Continued on next page) 
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When you are in London 
visit 


THE MERCURY 
at the Ballet Club 
Yd 
The Mercury, directed by 
Ashley Dukes, is a theatre 
for limited seasons, open 
to the general public. It 
is an independent stage 
and does not propose to 
“try-out” plays for other 

managements. 





THE BALLET CLUB 


2 Ladbroke Road, W. 11 




















The TURKISH 


THEATRE 
By 
Nicholas N. Martinovttch 


LL the vivid color and va- 
A riety of Turkish life are 
reflected in this first English ac- 
count of the popular theatre of 
the country. Mr. Martinovitch 
describes, in fascinating detail, the 
three distinctive types of Turkish 
popular drama: the Orta oiunu, 
or theatre of the public square; 
the Meddah, or story-teller’s thea- 
tre; and the Karagéz, the shadow- 
puppet theatre. Seven full plays 
represent all type of drama. 


Illustrations in Black and Color 


Price Three Dollars 
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119 West 57th St. New York 
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New Jersey 
Spring LAke—Shore Players, Community 
House Theatre: Week of July 16, The 
Play’s the Thing with Guy Bates Post: 
week of July 23, new play by Philip 
Merivale, Others: Biography, The Wind 
and the Rain. 


New York 
CHAUTAUQUA—Repertory Theatre, Norton 
Memorial Hall: August 2 and 4, Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream; August 18 and 
20, The Late Christopher Bean. 
CLaYTON—Summer Civic Playhouse of 
Northern New York: August 1-4 
There’s Always Juliet; August 15-18 
The Second Man. , 
CLINTON HoLLow—The Reginald Goode 
Players: Springtime for Henry, There’s 
Always Juliet, Hay Fever, among 
others. 
Locust VALLEY—The Red Barn Theatre: 
Ronald Mackenzie’s Musical Chairs: 
John Van Druten’s adaptation of Alfred 
Savoir’s La Voie Lactée; Clap Hands 
by Molly Ricardel and Gilbert w. 
Gabriel; and others. 
MALDEN BripGeE— Nell Gwyn Theatre, 
Berkshire Theatre Workshop: July 27, 
28, The Tavern; August 3, 4, Broad- 
way; August 10, 11, The Late Christo- 
pher Bean; August 17, 18, Bitter 
Sweet; August 24, 25, The Girl of the 
Golden West. 
MILLBROOK—Millbrook Theatre: Week of 
July 23, The School for Scandal with 
Dorothy Sands; week of July 30, Pay- 
ment Deferred. 
Mount Kisco—Westchester Playhouse at 
Lawrence Farms: Week of July 23, The 
Swan with Francesca Bruning; week 
of July 30, Private Lives with Norma 
Terris; week of August 6, Cradle Song 
with Norma Terris; week of August 20, 
Trelawney of the Wells. Other play- 
ers: Peggy Wood, Tom Powers, Florence 
Reed, Mildred Natwick, Montagu Love, 
Sea Cuirr—The Cliff Theatre: Tobacco 
Road among others. Players include: 
Blanche Sweet, William Faversham, 
Glenn Hunter, Sam Wren. 
SUFFERN—County Theatre: July 31-Aug- 
ust 4, The Wind and the Rain with 
Rose Hobart and Bretaigne Windust; 
August 7-11, Dangerous Corner. 
WoopMERE—John H. Hessel Memorial 
Hall: Week of July 30, Love’s Labour's 
Lost, among others. 
WoopstocK—Maverick Theatre: Wuther- 
ing Heights, among others. 


Pennsylvania 
MoyYLAN-RosE VALLEY—Hedgerow Thea- 
tre: Week of July 23, Shaw Festival. 
PITTSBURGH—Pittsburgh Civic Playhouse: 
The Green Bay Tree, Her Master's 
Voice, The Shining Hour, among others. 


Rhode Island 

NEWwporT—Casino Theatre: Her Master's 
Voice with Roland Young, A Bill of 
Divorcement with Frances Starr. Other 
players: Harry Ellerbe, Eugenie Leon- 
tovich, Ernest Cossart. 


Vermont 

PuTNEY—Repertory Playhouse Associates: 
August 1-5, Men Grow Taller by Eliza 
beth England; August 26-September | 
Dramatic Festival of three plays, 
choral recital and _ original review. 
Other plays: Still Life by Dana Bur 
net, Tirade by Richard Maibaum ané 
It Is a Strange House by Dana Burnet 


Virginia 

ABINGDON—Barter Theatre: The Secon 
Man, The Late Christopher Bean, Holt 
- day, Three-Cornered Moon, As Ht® 
bands Go, among others. Performanc® 
given within seventy-mile radius; a 
mission 30 cents or equivalent in pre 
duce. 
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NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
College of Fine Arts 
* 


Courses offered in 
Dramatic Art 
and 
Theatrical Costume Design 


Classes Start September 25, 1934 
Write for bulletin to 


College of Fine Arts, New York University 
108 Washington Square New York, N. Y. 





MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 188 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 


For 50 Years America’s Leading Institution 
for Dramatic and Expressional Training 


PREPARES FOR ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING 
FALL TERM OPENS OCTOBER 26 
Catalogue describing all courses from the Secretary 


ROOM 152-G 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 





A CELEBRATED ACTRESS SAYS: 
“Bring Something to the theatre...” 
Individual Training Develops 
Sound Acting Technique 
Rehearsal Groups with Public 
Performances Provide 
Stage Practice 

CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER says: 


“The excellent work of your students 
roves that your teaching is thorough, intel- 
igent and inspired”. 


FANNY BRADSHAW 
Theatre Studio 
136 East 67th Street, New York 


REgent 4-3226 Re-Opens October Ist 








MARIA 

CUSPENSKAYA 

L OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
¢ 

Private and class lessons 

for actors and singers. 

Technique of acting, 

coaching for parts, dic- 

tion, body expression. 


SCHOO 


Fall term begins October Ist 


Write for appointment: 


Frances Deitz, Business Manager 
27 West 67th Street New York, N. Y. 
























Frances 
ROBINSON- 
“The Creat DUFF BELASCO 


Teacher of INA CLAIRE, KATHARINE HEPBURN, 
HELEN HAYES, JANE WYATT, CAROL STONE, 
OSGOOD PERKINS and many other stars. 
Develop your dramatic powers under this famous 
teacher. Basic principles of interpretation equally 
applicable to motion pictures and the radio. 
FALL COURSES START SEPTEMBER 17 
oat bom | in Plays and the interpre- 
tion of dramatic roles. 
BEGINNERS’ CLASS: Laws and rules of the 
Drama; continuity of Dramatic Art. 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION in placing speaki 
voice and interpretation of roles. Specia 
courses for teachers and public speakers. 
Write for Literature 
235 East 62nd Street, New Yor 


RHinelander 4-7900 BUtte: aid 3.5940 
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The Neighborhood 
Playhouse 
Studios 


Course in 
Arts of the Theatre 


A full-time course for talented 
young men and women, estab- 
lished in 1928, based on the expe- 
rience of the Neighborhood Play- 
house in its eighteen years of ex- 
perimental productions. 

Irene Lewisohn 


DIRECTORS § Rita Wallach Morgenthau 
Alice McCoy 


SEASON OCTOBER-MAY 1934-35 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
441 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. EL 5-1870 





Stage, Screen, Radio, Personal Development 


Alviene <2 Theatre 


(40th Year) 
Graduates: Lee Tracy, Fred and Adele Astaire, 
Peggy Shannon, Una Merkel, Zita Johann, etc. 


Courses open Sept. 19 and Oct. 17. 


DRAMA, SPEECH, MUSICAL COMEDY, 
VOCAL and DANCE 


Stock Theatre training. . . . Public student 
appearances . . . a week in each play. . . . Pro- 
duced by professional directors under the direc- 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. Alviene. Courses cover 
Stage—Stock Theatre—Talking Pictures and 
Radio. 

Special Courses for Teaching 
Directing and General Culture 


For catalog 93 address 


Theodore Montaire, Sec’y 
66 West 85th St. New York Oity 











HELEN FORD STAFFORD 


Dramatic Director 
ACTORS’ FIRST STUDIO 
The Actors’ First Studio gives the professional 
om oo further opportunity of practice and ex- 
periment in the subtle processes of character 
creation entirely removed from the unavoid- 
able strain of the — theatre rehearsals. 


PUBLIC PERFORMANCES 
BARBIZON ar” ats THEATRE 


Courses in acting sochadque, radio broadcast- 
ing and public speaking 
Private instruction. Coaching in parts. 


* 
“I consider Helen Ford Stafford the most in- 
spiring teacher of acting I have ever known.” 
—Rachel Crothers. 
SEASON: OCTOBER - JUNE 


Tower Studio 3218 Barbizon Plaza 
Circle 7-7000 New York City 

















THEODORA IRVINE 
STUDIO *% THEATRE 


A COURSE IN ACTING 


Complete Stage Training 
Speaking Voice, Diction 
LL students act each week. 
Teacher of Alice Brady, 


Clark Gable and others promi- 
nent in the theatre. 


Sponsored by Eva LeGallienne 
Day and Evening Classes 
FALL SESSION OCT. 8 
Write for Catalogue 


310 West 73rd St., New York 
(at Riverside Drive) 


Telephone: ENdicott 2 - 3345 

















FEAGIN SCHOOL 


OF 
DRAMATIC ART 
Acting, Directing, Teaching, — 


Stage, Musical Comedy, Talking 

Pictures,—Radio Broadcasting,— 

Public Speaking, General Culture. 

Two Theatres; Complete 
Radio Equipment 
Separate Children's Department 
Fall Term—October 8th 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
Catalogue upon request 


Telephone: COlumbus 5-0926 
Room 420, 316 W. 57vh St., New York City 




















Under the direction of 
ELIZABETH T. GRIMBALL 


Teacher of Helen Gahagan, Betty 
Starbuck, Cynthia Rogers and others. 
ACTING AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTION 
Individual training for the Stage, 
Radio and Talking Pictures. Day and 

Evening Classes. 
First Semester—Intensive, fundamental 
training in acting technique. 
Second Semester—Theatre practice; 
weekly performances. 
Dramatic affiliate of the 
New Academy of New York; 
all branches of applied music. 
Catalogue 
139 West 56th Street ‘ 
New York City COlumbus 5-2445 
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NEW YORK WIGMAN| 
SCHOOL ° DANCE 












LouISsSeE 
KLOEPPER 








FALL OPENING OCTOBER 1 
EEE 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES 
FOR DANCERS — TEACHERS. 
AMATEUR CLASSES 
FOR WOMEN AND MEN. 
SATURDAY CLASSES FOR 
CHILDREN. 





113 WEST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 
TELEPHONE . . . CIRCLE 7- 5081 


THE SCHOOL OF 
AMERICAN BALLET 


Artistic Director 
GEORGES BALANCHINE 
Will reopen for its second season, 


in greatly enlarged studios, 
August 27th 


Send for Brochure 





637 Madison Ave. Wickersham 2-7667 
New York City 











SRE TES IEE II 


DORIS CHARLES 
HUMPHREY WEIDMAN 


Modern Dance 
Eight months’ course October 2nd to June 
Professional, Beginners 
Afternoon and evening classes 


Students enrolling for this course are 
candidates for the professional groups 


Academy of Allied Arts 


Music, Drama, Dance, Painting, Sculpture 
349 West 86th Street New York City 
SChuyler 4-1216 
































BONSTELLE SCHOOL 
OF 


DRAMA AND DANCE 














Founded by Jessie Bonstelle in 1925 


OURSES in all branches 
of Dramatic Art and Clas- 
sical and Modern Dancing. 
Request catalogue 
e 
For information, address: 
MISS MAY EDISS, Director, 
66 Fifth Avenue 
New York, New York 




















THE 
Actors’ Workshop 


FALL TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 22nd 


Complete Dramatic Training 
Class and Private Instruction 


All Teaching by Experienced Professionals 
DIRECTORS: 


HARRY and CICELY IRVINE 


Endorsed by 


Walter Hampden 
Katharine Cornell 


Jessie Bonstelle 
B. Iden Payne 


Tryout Week: Oct. I5th to 20th 


Academy of Allied Arts 


Music, Drama, Dance, Painting, Sculpture 


349 W. 86th St., N.Y.C. SChuyler 4-1216 























[THE TRAPHAGEN | 


SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 Broadway (near 52nd St.) 
New York City, New York 


ANNOUNCES 
Evening and Saturday 
morning classes in the 
study of Design for the 
Theatre. Professional 
methods under the aus- 
pices of Aline Bernstein, 
designer of many The- 
atre Guild productions. 


Designing and execution of theatre 
costumes. Practical planning and con- 
struction of models for stage sets. 
Instructers: Esther Peck and Polaire 
Weissman, fermerly of the Neighbor- 
heed Piayhouse. 

For students of costume or the stage, direc- 
tors of small theatre groups and teachers. 
Your inspection invited, 9 a.m. to 9:30 P.M. 
Write for Circular 10. Tel. COI. 5-2077 
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|JANE MANNER 


DRAMA STUDIO 
Accredited by Board of Education 


Successful pupils on 
Stage, Screen, Platform 
Editor, The Silver Treasury, 

including club and radio programs 
Send for Speech Lesson (28 cents) 


The Dorset, 30 West 54th St., New York 
ClIrele 7-7300 


Classes begin Oct. 8 
Private lessons now 




















TUDIO of 
TAGE MAKE-UP 


TAMARA DAYKARKHANOVA 
of Mescow Art Theatre and Chauve-Souris 


Class and Individual Instruction 
Fall Term beginning October Ist 
+ 
Write for information 


Frances Deitz, Business Manager 
27 West 67th Street New York, N. Y. 
LAL TE EC TRS 











THE HILDA SPONG 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


THOROUGH e@ PRACTICAL 





Acting - Makeup - Public Speaking 
Dancing - Singing - Radio 
Broadcasting 





Student Productions Directed by 
WELL KNOWN ACTORS 





FALL SESSION 





For Information Address: Ruth Norman 
345 East 57th Street - New York City 


SCHOOL OF mM 


FULL COURSE for the STAGE 
THOROUGH TRAINING for TEACHERS 


acting 

stage-craft 

mime and technique 
of movement 

choral and group-work 

production 

dancing 

fencing 

phonetics 

speech training 

history of drama and 
development of the 
stage 

poetics 


UCHORICS — Training in 
RHYTHM to WORDS & MUSIC 








Prospectus from 
The ACTON-BOND SCHOOL of 
DRAMA and EUCHORICS 


54a, Circus Road 
N. W.8 


Theatre Studios 
LONDON 
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